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Howmet makes store fronts and 
entrances for even the trickiest designs. 


When it comes to getting top quality store fronts 
and entrances, Howmet comes through. Because 
Howmet offers you more. 

Our large selection of store front designs in- 
cludes width variations of 1" to 2%”, and depth 
variations of 3" to 8%”. So there's one ready for 
just about any job. Or we can fabricate the perfect 
size and type extrusions for your most 
specialized needs. 

Howmet makes the most of beauty and durability 
with such features as unexposed screws, and flush 
glazing for clean sight lines. Plus an advanced 
energy efficient thermal system that successfully 
controls both air and water infiltration. 

Variety is the word for Howmet entrances, too. 
From thin, narrow, medium to wide stiles — each 
door is designed for trouble-free, lasting service. 
An example of Howmet's leadership in research and 
development is our Nightwatch™ Panic Door. Its 


exclusive "turnstile" action takes care of security 
problems by preventing unwanted objects from 
penetrating the special interlock. 

Howmet's in-house finishing capabilities provide 
the perfect final touch with our exclusive Endura- 
nodic™ integral color hardcoat Bronze or Black, as 
well as all conventional clear anodic finishes. Plus a 
variety of painted finishes for custom jobs. 

And because Howmet inventories a complete line 
of store fronts and entrances, you can always count 
on speedy delivery. 

So even if your next project calls for something a 
little tricky, call Howmet (214-563-2624), where you 
get the most in aluminum store fronts and entrances. 


HOWMET ALUMINUM CORPORATION 


HOWMETE A Member of the Pechiney Ugine Kuhlmann Group 
ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
P.O. Box 629, Terrell, TX 75160 
WHERE IDEAS AND IMAGINATION ARE ONLY THE BEGINNING. 


Warehouse Plant Locations: Washington, D.C.; Dallas, TX; Atlanta, GA; Houston, TX; San Jose, CA; Magnolia, AR; Hutchinson, KS. 
Reference Sweet's General Building File —8.1/How; 8.14/Ho; 9.2/How; 11.17/How; Sweet’s Light Residential File —15.7e/Ho 


Better professional 


protection for architects 
and engineers. 


AS Shand, Morahans share of ENR top 500 design and construction 
firms continues to increase, we are pleased to report that our 
medium and small architect and engineer client list grows right 
along with them. 

That's because, large or small, all Shand, Morahan accounts 
enjoy the same high standard of attention, service and expertise. And 
they all share the same distinct advantage that only our claims-made 
liability protection provides. 

Claims-made ` ai 
increasingly is be- Larg d Ki " K 
coming the pre- an sme a i e. 
ferred form of liability coverage À Jd Ae 
for professionals across the board— | W 
including insurance professionals. 
Shand, Morahan is America's second 
largest underwriting manager of 
claims-made E&O for architects and 
engineers. And our continuity with 
these policy-holders is among the 
best in the industry. 

After all, when you're providing 
professionals with the best service 
and protection they can expect any- Ps 
where, there's really no reason to look ! 
elsewhere. 

Have your agent or broker 
contact us today. 


American Dental Association Headquarters Chicago 


did 
gd le Shand, Morahan & Company, Inc. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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When you order an open office ceiling 


Ron Moulder iree. 


Every Open Office Ceiling System 
from Owens-Corning comes with its own 
acoustician. 

He's part of the package, along 
with the acoustically designed lighting, air 
delivery system, ceiling boards, and a 
sound masking system. 

If you've worked with open offices 
before, you know the biggest challenge is 
speech privacy. That's why you need your 
own independent acoustical consultant 
right from the start and the right ceiling. 

Owens-Corning has the ceiling. 

We make eleven different Integrated Ceiling I. Fiberglas 
Systems. Each one absorbs and camou- ceiling boards 
flages sound, so the people working under 

them get the speech privacy they need. 


= 2. Air delivery 
Here's how the Open Office Ceiling 


System works: 3. Light fi 

1. The Fiberglas* ceiling boards soak 
up office noises. They have a speech 
privacy Noise Isolation Class rating of 20— 
the ideal rating for open offices. (The open 
sky has a rating of 23.) 

2. The air delivery system distributes 
air quietly and evenly along the gridwork 
without ugly diffusers. It's one of the few 
systems that can promise no hot or cold spots 

3. The light fixtures are engineered 
for high visibility, low glare, energy 
conservation, and acoustical performance. 

4. The sound masking system 
installed above the ceiling emits a precisely 
tuned sound that makes conversation 


unintelligible from office to office. ensure the total performance of your 
This system is absolutely crucial to open office. 
open office speech privacy. Give your specifications to Owens- 
5. Acoustician Ron Moulder is an Corning, and our experts will help you 
Owens-Corning exclusive. select the right system for your open office 
He and his team of acousticians come Send for the free Integrated Ceiling 
and fine-tune the sound masking system Systems Manual with this coupon. (Or 
to the particular requirements of your look it up in Sweet's Catalog, Section 13.5. 
environment. Their adjustments are a Your big beautiful space doesn't 
major step your consultant will require to have to become another big noisy place. 
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system from Owens-Corning you get 


"TM. Reg. OC. F. Corp. ©1979 O..C.F. Corp. 


4. So masking system 
(hidden in plenum) 


5. Ron Moulder, acoustician 


The only open office that 


works is the one that's designed Name 

acoustically. Tile = 
We will be glad to share with Company - -= 

you the things we've learned. Address 


Please send me the following City __ 
booklets: State 


= _ ‘Hip -- k 
Mail tọ: W.J. Meeks, Owens-Corning 
OWENS/CORNING Fiberglas Corporation, 


Fiberglas Tower, 
FIBERG Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


O Integrated Ceiling Systems 

O Speech Privacy in the Open Office 
O Sound Dividers 

Acoustical Wall Panels 
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MAINTENANCE FREE? 


TCS? 


WORRY FREE! 


Where architectural metals are concerned, the answer to the first of these ques- 
tions is obvious, and the term itself virtually self-defining. A material to which 
it can legitimately be applied should need neither replacement nor repairs 
throughout its normal life span if properly installed. Expressed in the simplest 
manner, “maintenance-free” means “worry-free”. 

As for the second question, no other roofing and flashing metal can match 
TCS (Terne-Coated Stainless Steel) in maintenance-free longevity. Further- 
more, it has many outstanding secondary characteristics. Among these are 
uniform weathering to an attractive warm gray; no staining of adjacent sur- 
faces because of wash-off; and perfect solderability. 

We will be happy to send you more detailed information (please call us 
without charge by dialing 1-800-624-6906). 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION © Follansbee, West Virginia 
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Folk forms demonstrate that the picturesque can be 
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Using Streets as Housing Sites 
Israeli architect proposes an approach to redevelop- 
ment without dislocation. By Charley J. Levine 
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The Intern Program: A Progress Report 
Three years after its inception by AIA and NCARB, 
it is not without controversy. By Mary E. Osman 
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Passive Solar Concepts 
They are subjects of a national conference which 
also honors a pair of pioneers. By Allen Freeman 
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EVENTS 


Jan. 7-8: Seminar on Effective Construc- 
tion Management, Cross Keys Inn, Balti- 
more. Contact: Center for Management 
Development, College of Business and 
Management, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 20742. 

Jan. 7-10: Conference and Workshop on 
Computer Programs for Evaluating 
Buildings and Systems Performance, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Jan. 9-10: Construction Claims Course 
for Owners, Omni Hotel, Miami. Con- 
tact: A. G. Cragg, Conference & Exposi- 
tion Management Co., Inc., P. O. Box 
844, Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 

Jan. 10-11: Clean Air Conference, 
Phoenix. Contact: U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, 1620 Eye St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

Jan. 14-Feb. 1: Building Construction 
Institute, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. 

Jan. 18-19: Marketing of Professional 
Services Seminar, Lake Tahoe, Calif. 
(Repeat seminars: Feb. 8-9, Sacramento, 
Calif.; Mar. 7-8, Portland, Ore.; Mar. 
28-29, San Francisco; Apr. 18-19, Se- 
attle; Apr. 25-26, San Diego.) Contact: 
University of Southern California, Col- 
lege of Continuing Education, CES 200, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90007. 

Jan. 18-21: National Association of 
Home Builders annual convention and 
exposition, Las Vegas. Contact: NAHB, 
15th and M Sts. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

Jan. 21-23: Conference on Arson: Amer- 
ica's Malignant Crime, New Orleans. 
Contact: U.S. Fire Administration, Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 20472. 

Jan. 31: Entries deadline, annual awards 
program for small and large shopping 
centers completed in 1979. Contact: In- 
ternational Council of Shopping Centers, 
665 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 
Feb. 6-9: Conference on Regional Archi- 
tecture, San Francisco. Contact: Wayne 
Attoe, San Francisco Center for Archi- 
tecture and Urban Studies, 1045 Sansome 
St., Abbott Building, San Francisco, 
Calif. 94111. 

Feb. 9-10: Seminar on earthquakes, Uni- 
versity of California at Davis. Contact: 
University Extension, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis, Calif. 95616. 

Feb. 15: Call for papers, polymers in 
concrete, for a symposium on Sept. 21- 
26, San Juan, Puerto Rico, in conjunction 
with the fall convention of the American 
Concrete Institute. Contact: Lawrence E. 
Kukacka, Process Sciences Division, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, 
N.Y. 11973. 

Feb. 15-18: 1980 Exhibition of School 
Architecture, annual convention, Ameri- 
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can Association of School Administra- 
tors, Anaheim, Calif. Contact: AASA, 
1801 N. Moore St., Arlington, Va. 22209. 
Mar. 27-28: A/Es Federal Marketplace 
for the '80s, Sheraton Harbor Island Ho- 
tel, San Diego, sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Federal Procurement of Archi- 
tectural/Engineering Services. Contact: 
Government Affairs Department, AIA 
Headquarters. 

June 1-4: AIA annual convention, Cin- 
cinnati. 


LETTERS 


‘The Realm of Fools?’ “For styles of ar- 
chitecture, let fools contest whatever is 
best designed is best." 

Since architecture is concerned with 
the dialectic between man and nature 
and not with dialogue between critics, I 
hesitate to enter the realm of fools. 

Not heeding my own advice, I foolishly 
question the authority of Richard Guy 
Wilson, chairman of the division of ar- 
chitectural history at the University of 
Virginia, on his evaluation, not of 
Jackie Cooper's book Mackintosh Archi- 
tecture (Aug., p. 76), but on Wilson's 
perspective on Mackintosh's work and 
life. 

We must question the inferences that 
can be drawn from the statements that 
"Mackintosh's celebrity is far in excess 
of his rather short career and small out- 
put,” and that “only 14 complete build- 
ings can be credited to him, of which 
perhaps only three or four are truly 
memorable." The inference is surely that 
Mackintosh's contribution to architecture 
is inadequate. Perhaps the list of archi- 
tects who offer us three or four “truly 
memorable" buildings is a short one. 
The list of truly memorable criticism is 
much shorter. 

Bradley’s "How many children had 
Lady Macbeth?" offers as much insight 
into the meaning and significance of 
Shakespeare as the number of buildings 
designed by an architect indicates the 
value of his/her contribution to architec- 
ture. 

The statement that "Mackintosh's im- 
portance is not with complete buildings 
but with his transformations of interiors 
and his design of chairs . . ." does not 
match the facts. Opinion is not, and will 
not become, a basis for truth. 

“The large project was frequently be- 
yond his ability. The Glasgow School of 
Art is at least three buildings." Among 
that which architecture seeks is “aequa 
libra," i.e., the poised balance we now 
know as equilibrium. The Greek mind 
was perfectly capable of comprehending 
the harmony that can be derived from 
the logical concatenations of asymmetric 
elements. 


"Given the remoteness of Glasgow," 
the Scottish mind could cope with not 
only the tradition of the Italian Renais- 
sance, but also its architectural roots in 
Greece and Rome. The inferred accessi- 
bility to Charlottesville must then be 
correlated with the notion that “harmony 
and discord" can be derived only from 
their versions of balance—perhaps ex- 
clusively related to bilateral symmetry. 

With the intensity of other tasks in 
our lives, why do I send this letter? My 
conversion from engineering to archi- 
tecture was the result of the “presence of 
place" in the Glasgow School of Art. For 
that “presence” or “suchness” I have to 
thank the architect Charles Rennie 
Mackintosh. Peter McCleary 

Chairman 

Department of Architecture 
Graduate School of Fine Arts 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


And in Response: I am delighted to know 
that Professor McCleary was so over- 
come by Charles Rennie Mackintosh's 
Glasgow School of Art that he decided to 
become an architect. If all architects 
were so influenced, the world would be 

a better place. 

However, the function of history and 
of criticism is not simply to deal with 
personal reactions, but to place the build- 
ing and architect within a larger context. 
Professor McCleary believes in absolutes. 
History indicates otherwise. The obser- 
vations I made have little to do with 
living and teaching in Charlottesville 
(heretical though they may be). They 
are the result of considerable time spent 
studying architecture of the 19th and 
20th centuries and the work of Mackin- 
tosh. 

As my review indicates, I have a deep 
respect for Mackintosh's talents. At the 
same time, I have serious questions con- 
cerning the role he generally plays as a 
major predecessor of “modern” archi- 
tecture and also the recognition of his 
talents. Professor McCleary obviously 
fancies himself a defender of the “faith” 
against the “infidels.” Let there be no 
question whatsoever, fawning devotion 
is the only response. 

Mackintosh’s genius can withstand 
critical scrutiny; whether he can with- 
stand complete and all-embracing de- 
votion is questionable. 

Richard Guy Wilson 
Chairman, Division of 
Architectural History 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville 


Correction: The Hood milk bottle de- 
picted on page 63 in the October issue 
was built originally in Taunton, Mass., 
not Taunton, N.J. 
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with Mero® 

7 .. the space 

frame that takes 

the concept of in- 

terior design to new 
heights. For example, at 

Le Cháteau de l'Aéroport 

in Montreal, Mero achieves 

the architect’s seemingly im- 

possible vision of a "floating 

roof.” For more information call or 

write Unistrut Corp., Wayne, Mich. 
48184. (313) 721-4040, other states toll- 
free (800) 521-7730. We'll help you design 
and create something people will look up to. 


UNISTRUT Siem [ue 
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in Chicago. From L. A. 


Problem There's never been a construction job 
that didnt require some mid-course adjustments in design, 
schedules, or materials. And since several 

- parties are involved, to discuss and 
agree to the changes, a meeting is 
often needed. 

Which means travel costs, time 
lost, other projects delayed, profits 
eroded by reduced productivity. 

Recognize that meetings are a 
form of communications, amd youll see CERE" 
ways the Bell System can help. Time is money 

. going and coming. 

Solution Many architectural and engineering 
firms use teleconferencing to handle those inevitable follow- 
up problems. With significant savings in professional time, 
cost and trouble. 

The simplest form is the confer- 
ence call. One involving several parties 
at several locations can be arranged 
by an operator—or often by just 
pushing buttons. 

With speakerphones or 
portable conferencing equip- 
ment, many "attend," with full 
give-and-take. Add facsimile 
machines, and you add the 
rapid exchange of docu- 
ments, drawings, diagrams, ; T 
and photos. l ga a 
In any case, youve served 
your clients well, with ease and convenience. And travel 
costs go down while professional productivity and billable 
time go up. 
If you haven't talked teleconferencing with your prob- 
lem-solving Bell Account Executive lately, your company is 
missing something. 


The system is the solution. 


©) Bell System 


Homasote Easy-ply" Roof Decking in combination 
with Thermasote" gives superior insulation Plus a 
finished ceiling and vapor barrier at the same time! 


When you build with Homasote Easy-ply? Roof 
Decking plus Thermasote? Nail Base Roof 
Insulation, you create a tough structural base 

for finished roofing at the same time you con- 
struct a beautiful finished ceiling. And the 
installed combination of these two high R value 
Homasote products helps meet today's increased 
energy saving needs. 


Both Easy-ply Roof Decking and Thermasote 
panels are easy to handle and install and are 
simple to cut and shape. Easy-ply Roof Decking 
is available in structural thicknesses for rafter 
spacing up to 48” on center. 


Let your Homasote Representative show you how 
roofs of Homasote's Easy-ply Roof Decking and 
Thermasote can save you construction time and 
money and help you build a better, more energy- 
efficient building every time. 


tPhoto Courtesy of Cluster Shed, Inc./ Timber Peg 


ompan 
P.O. Box 7240 i36 


West Trenton, N.J. 08628 Founded 1909 


YES, I would like to know more about 

Homasote's new energy-efficient roofing 

system using Easy-ply Roof Decking and 

Thermasote. 

O Please send me literature. 

O Please send me information on the 
complete line of Homasote products. 

O Please call me for an appointment. 


Iama Builder O Architect O Other — 


prre pe 


Made from 10096 recycled material. 
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Energy 


Persistent Inefficiencies Blamed 
On ‘Confusing’ Political Signals 


Although there have been “impressive” 
improvements in energy efficiency in the 
nation’s industrial sector in recent years, 
the full potential has not been realized by 
any means. Among the barriers to the 
achievement of this potential are “con- 
fusing signals from the political and eco- 
nomic environment,” such as the surfacing 
and then disappearing of energy shortages 
in certain areas and policies that call for 
fuel switching at the cost of efficiency. In 
the residential and commercial sectors, 
one of the barriers to energy efficiency is 
lack of capital to invest in the retrofit of 
buildings in a time of economic uncer- 
tainty. A barrier in the transportation 
sector is land use planning strategies that 
encourage dependence upon the auto- 
mobile and long commutes to work. 
These conclusions are given by Denis 
W. Thompson, director of research and 
public education, Alliance to Save Energy 
(ASE), in summarizing the working pa- 
pers of the Dumbarton Oaks Symposium 
on the Dynamics of Energy Efficiency held 
recently in Washington, D.C., under the 
auspices of AES. A nonpartisan organiza- 
tion whose goal is to bring about a na- 
tional commitment to energy conservation 
and energy efficiency, AES is chaired by 


Energy 

Dumbarton papers trace causes of 
inefficiency above 

Conservation in other nations 12 

ACEC adopts energy policy 12 

The Institute 

Registration debate continues 20 

Associate membership jumps 20 

Practice 

Gypsum depletion predicted 66 

Milwaukee lakefront competition 66 

Precast concrete award winners 66 

Houston’s Galleria cited 67 
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Section 6 housing problems 67 

Environmental design awards 70 

Tax incentives and revitalization 72 


Sen. Charles H. Percy (R.-Ill.). The in- 
vitational symposium was attended by 150 
of the nation's leaders from industry, 
education and the public utilities. Among 
them were Ehrman B. Mitchell Jr., FAIA, 
president of the Institute, and Richard 
Stein, FAIA, of New York City, author of 
Architecture and Energy. Stein served as 
a technical adviser of a workshop. 

The Dumbarton papers indicate that 
other barriers to energy efficiency in the 
industrial sector include a lack of com- 
mitment and of knowledge on energy 
costs and use on the part of top corporate 
executives, institutional obstructions that 
impede the development of industrial 
cogeneration of electricity and create 
“investment uncertainty” and exhausted 
capital requirements that force a choice 
between investment in energy-efficient 
methods and increased plant capacity. 

Among the barriers to energy efficiency 
in the residential and commercial sectors, 
according to Thompson's analysis of the 
conference papers, are a lack of a conser- 
vation delivery system that has quality 
control standards and personnel capable 
of responding on a large scale to con- 
sumer requests for building retrofitting 
and ignorance about energy efficiency on 
the part of millions of residential decision 
makers who must begin to save energy. 

The transportation sector, which is the 
most “troublesome” to those who envision 
untapped methods for conservation, is 
directly dependent upon oil. Highway 
traffic consumes 78 percent of all energy 
used in this country to move people and 
goods. Among the barriers to energy effi- 
ciency, say the Dumbarton papers, is re- 
luctance on the government’s part “to 
decontrol gasoline prices and raise fuel 
taxes high enough to signal to consumers 
the danger of our enormous national de- 
pendence on imported oil.” There are also 
the hit and miss programs of mass transit, 
carpooling and the like and the failure of 
new trucking technologies and fuel-effi- 


cient practices to reach local haul trucks 
—-the biggest user of truck fuel. 

The Dumbarton papers suggest ways in 
which the barriers can be overcome. In 
the industrial sector, for example, there 
is a wide range of options—“from manda- 
tory efficiency targets, as for electric 
motors and pumps, to increased incen- 
tives for conservation investment, such as 
direct grants and loans (especially for 
smaller firms), to expanded tax credits: 
up to 40 percent for energy efficiency in- 
vestments.” 

The value of information is stressed in 
the papers for the residential and com- 
mercial sectors. “In particular, govern- 
ment at all levels could do much more to 
provide consistent, clear and reliable in- 
formation on how residents and commer- 
cial building owners and operators could 
save money by saving energy.” Energy 
audits would be helpful, as well as ex- 
panded energy extension services, similar 
to the agricultural extension services. 

A massive training program for energy 
auditors and installers is suggested by the 
papers, as well as increased retrofit ser- 
vices offered by utility companies and a 
“ ‘beefing up’ of the retrofit capabilities 
of the trandition-bound building improve- 
ments industry.” Other measures men- 
tioned are an increased tax credit for 
energy conservation and outright grants 
to lower income families. Strong regula- 
tions, the papers say, “could move the 
construction industry to build new struc- 
tures that are models of energy efficiency.” 

The nation does not have to be at the 
mercy of past habits of energy consump- 
tion, Thompson says. “Conservation is an 
opportunity to hold the line on energy 
growth while permitting healthy growth 
in the economy as a whole.” The papers 
call for the merits and drawbacks of each 
suggested option for energy efficiency to 
be “fully aired" on Capitol Hill. 

Among the featured speakers at the 
symposium was President Carter, who 
commended AIA for its *good works" in 
energy conservation. He said he was con- 
vinced that the “pre-eminent” way to re- 
duce oil imports is through conservation. 
He said there are "literally hundreds of 
opportunities in business, in government, 
in our private lives that we have not yet 
adequately explored to give us sharp re- 
ductions in energy consumption with no 
decrease at all in the quality of our lives." 
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What Other Nations Are Doing 
To Reduce Energy Consumption 


Spain, like many nations, has passed 
legislation establishing compulsory insula- 
tion standards for new houses. Other 
energy conservation measures include the 
regulation of display lighting in shop 
windows and on streets and highways. 
Japan, where two-thirds of the energy 
consumed must be imported, passed a 
heat control act for large factories in 
1951. Some 25,000 heat control officers 
monitor industrial energy consumption. 
Also, the automobile industry in Japan 
voluntarily labels the fuel efficiency of 
new cars, and thousands of Japanese 
homes have solar water heaters. 


Spain and Japan, along with the U.S. 
and 17 other nations, are members of the 
International Energy Agency (IEA) 
whose goal is to limit total oil imports. 
Although the member nations have differ- 
ent approaches to energy conservation, 
based upon climate, resources and de- 
pendence upon imported energy sources, 
they have some common policies, such as 
tax incentives to encourage energy thrift. 

Some examples of the ways in which 
IEA members encourage energy conser- 
vation are: 

* Belgium, which imports a large majority 
of the energy it consumes, limits the 
temperatures in public buildings to 68 
degrees Fahrenheit in offices and 64 
degrees in schools. 

* Canada, with substantial energy re- 


Granite. 


The beauty touch 
that needs no touching up. 


Dept. F 
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First International Building, Dallas, Texas 
Architect: Harwood K. Smith and H.O.K., Dallas, Texas 
Photo courtesy Form & Function Magazine. 


Maintenance-free core walls stay as beau- 
tiful in high traffic areas as the day they 
go up. A beautiful way to accent, to add 
texture, to maintain value. Choose from 
twenty granite colors, seven finishes. All 
for the beauty touch that needs no touch- 
ing up. 

For more information, and a packet of full 
color literature illustrating Cold Spring 
Granite products in use, call toll free 
800-328-7038. In Minnesota call (612) 685- 
3621, or write to the address below. 


Cold Spring 
Granite Company, 


202 South 3rd Avenue, 
Cold Spring, MN 56320 
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sources, recently increased its excise tax 
on heavy passenger cars. The Canadian 
government also has removed federal 
sales taxes on insulating materials. 

* The Netherlands encourages district 
heating, in which central urban plants 
supply hot water and steam heat to sur- 
rounding houses and businesses. 

© Sweden, using refuse as a natural re- 
source, has 14 refuse incineration plants 
which burn trash and recover its heat. 
This heat is used to generate electricity for 
residential and commercial consumption. 
e Ireland makes grants to industries to 
partially cover the cost of employing 
energy auditors. 

* West Germany relies upon tax incen- 
tives for the installation of energy- 
efficient equipment in residences and 
factories. 

* Norway, which has rich oil fields in the 
North Sea, nonetheless encourages energy 
conservation by allowing industries to set 
aside tax-free funds for investment in 
equipment to capture and use waste heat. 
* The United Kingdom makes grants to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects to 
retrain architects in mid-career in the 
design of energy-efficient buildings. 

* New Zealand has mandatory building 
energy codes and makes interest-free 
loans for the insulation of existing homes 
and for the installation of solar water 
heaters. 


Consulting Engineers Council 
Seeks Prescriptive Standards 


The board of directors of the American 
Consulting Engineers Council has unani- 
mously adopted a comprehensive energy 
policy. One of the policy's 10 component 
parts calls for the motivation of energy 
conservation in “new building construc- 
tion with mandated consensus building 
design standards." It says that for the near 
term “proven standards" which prescribe 
energy limitations for building compo- 
nents should be permitted as an alterna- 
tive to the “untested” building energy 
performance standards (BEPs) of the 
Department of Energy. 

AIA’s energy policy, in contrast, has 
long favored performance standards over 
prescriptive ones. But, says AIA's energy 
committee, standards “do not necessarily 
constitute the only or ultimate process by 
which the conservation of energy use in 
buildings can be achieved." Far more 
effective ways than the regulatory process 
to reduce energy consumption are the 
"development of programs resulting in 
the creation of economic incentives and 
increased public awareness." 

The AIA committee points out that 
there are fundamental differences between 
performance and prescriptive standards 

continued on page 16 
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Dallas Contract Design Show 
January 16-18, 1980 


A new decade of design is on the horizon in Dallas 
and youare invited to be a part of it. 


For more information call toll-free: 1-800-442-7111 
in Texas or 1-800-527-9065 outside Texas. 


— 
Dallas Market Center 


World Trade Center » Trade Mart - Apparel Mart * Market Hall - Hometumishings Mart Decorative Center 


2100 Stemmons Freeway, Dallas, Texas 75207 
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The building on the left is an 
example of what ALUCOBOND 
material doesn't do. 

Namely ripple, buckle, or bulge. 

Thanks to this remarkably flat 
composite of two aluminum sheets and 
a thermoplastic core, oil-canning has 
been totally eliminated on Kubota 
Tractor’s streamlined U.S. head- 
quarters in Compton, California. 

The building on the right is an 
example of what ALUCOBOND 


material does do. 


Wrap around corners in sinuously 
graceful lines. 

The incredibly smooth curves 
and uniform color of this Consolidated 
Aluminum product help create a beau- 
tiful first impression ix Trailer Life 
Publishing Conan d in Agoura, 
California. 

Available in six siliconized poly- 
ester resin colors and four handsome 

When Daniel Dworsky, FAIA, of Daniel L. Dworsky FAIA 


and Associates, Inc., selected ALUCOBOND material, a 
key consideration was the easy expansion it permits 


anodized finishes, ALUCOBOND 
material comes in panel sizes up to 
5' X 28' and thicknesses of three, 
four, and six millimeters. 

And its extraordinary adaptability 
offers architects design possibilities 
as diverse as their imaginations. 

Why not find out more by calling 
our Product Manager, Carla Lane, 
right now at (314) 878-6950. 


Jerrold Lomax, AIA, of Lomax-Mills-Architects, shares 
credit for his creative use of ALUCOBOND material with 
Project Architect John Rock. 


She can provide you with samples 
and additional information on 
ALUCOBOND material. An inno- 
vative product from Consolidated 
that’s smoothing the way for creative 
architects everywhere. 


CONSOLIDATED 
ALUMINUM" 
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Energy from page 12 

which should be recognized and that the 
two approaches should not be considered 
"equivalent." AIA has supported DOE's 
BEPs and will continue to work with 
DOE and others “to develop the neces- 
sary tools for implementaton." 

ACEC’s energy policy also calls for the 
nation to *proceed with the construction 
of nuclear power plants designed with 
safety in mind, and concurrent construc- 
tion of nuclear waste isolation facilities." 
The policy asks for acceleration of re- 
search and development of breeder 
reactor and fusion technologies. 

At the 1979 AIA convention, there was 
heated debate on nuclear energy, with the 
California Council/AIA asking for a 
policy on the subject (see July, p. 11). At 
a meeting prior to the convention, AIA's 
board argued that nuclear energy should 
be considered in the broader context of 
renewable energy sources, contending that 
the other sources of energy supply that 
can meet "interim needs and help close 
the widening gap are themselves deplet- 
able, capital wasteful and present environ- 
mental problems." The resolution that 
passed calls for AIA to urge a national 
reappraisal "to bring about intensified 
actions to eliminate energy waste" and 
that funding be “shifted” in order to “ac- 


celerate the development of renewable 
sources of energy. . . ." 

AIA’s energy committee emphasizes 
that Institute members “should promote 
conservation through passive energy de- 
signs that are not only practical in terms 
of cost effectiveness, but also that hold 
promise of long-term energy and eco- 
nomic benefit, whether or not govern- 
mental financial assistance is available." 

Another item in the ACEC energy 
policy calls for the *decontrol" of “all 
energy pricing in a manner which will 
encourage investment of private capital 
for domestic exploration and develop- 
ment of oil and gas, and conversion of 
domestic oil shale or coal resources to 
gaseous or liquid fuels." ACEC concedes 
that decontrol of prices will have a “short- 
range inflationary impact," but that the 
effect will be to stimulate a free economy. 

The policy also calls for the “removal 
of unnecessary regulatory and govern- 
mental constraints," the tempering of 
"unproven environmental constraints 
which currently discourage use of our 
nation's abundance of coal," expansion of 
federal incentives for research and de- 
velopment and for demonstration projects 
of conservation technologies “until proven 
commercially viable in the private sector,” 
the creation of adequate traffic control 


and mass transit systems, review of tax 
laws and utility rates to expedite capital 
formation for the development of alter- 
native energy sources and increased 
public education. 

ACEC’s directors also adopted a policy 
on professional development which says 
that the public is best served through a 
voluntary program of professional devel- 
opment that is tailored to the individual’s 
needs and coordinated on a state by state 
basis through engineering societies. The 
policy says that professional competence 
of consulting engineers can be achieved 
through education, participation in pro- 
fessional activities and practice with 
experienced engineers. 

The directors voted to join the Ameri- 
can Association of Engineering Societies 
which would consolidate ACEC, the En- 
gineers Joint Council and the Association 
for Cooperation in Engineering. Such a 
single organization, says William Her- 
mann, vice president for ACEC liaison, 
“will provide a simplified, improved and 
more effective means by which engineers 
can communicate with each other. The 
organization will provide a system for the 
engineering profession as a whole to con- 
duct its relations on technical matters with 
the public and with government.” 
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WHEN YOU WANT TO USE ALUCOBOND MATERIAL, 
THESE DISTRIBUTORS WILL SMOOTH THE WAY: 


Adammetal Supp 
Elizabeth, NJ OP; 
(201) 351-2550 


Associated Specialties Co. 
Salt Lake City, UT 84106 
(801) 487-8501 


Attaway & Howell Co., Inc. 
Tucker, GA 30084 
(404) 958-7830 


Building SE WS of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 15209 
(412) 821-5310 


Casewin, Inc. 
Minneapolis, MN 55416 
(612) 545-1635 


Century Insulation Mfg. Co. 
Union, MS 39365 
(60 D 774-8285 


Condit Construction Products 
Dayton, OH 45409 

(513) 298-9922 

Columbus, OH 43228 

(614) 274-2283 

Cincinnati, OH 45229 

(513) 242-4029 
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Demarest Company, Inc. 
Oneco, FL 33558 
(813) 758-3811 


Eastern Metal Mill Supply 
Dedham, MA 02026 
(617) 329-1200 


Elward, Inc. 
Denver, CO 80223 
(303) 936-7201 


Fletcher & Associates 
ham, AL 35203 
(205) Ay rs 0525 


The Fox Steel Company 
Orange, CT 06477 
(203) 799-2356 


J.M. Power Company, Inc. 
Trenton, MI 48 8183 
(313) 479-2200 


John W. McDougall Company 
Nashville, TN 37209 
(615) 383-4036 


Payne & Howard, Inc. 
Dallas, TX 75234 
(214) 243-5050 


Penco, Inc. 
Louisville, KY 40204 
(502) 584-1166 


RPS Architectural Systems* 
North Hollywood, CA 91605 
(213) 982-5866 


Swanson Gentleman Hart, Inc. 
Omaha, NB 68154 
(402) 493-9393 


Swanson Gentleman, Inc. 
Des Moines, IA 50309 
(515) 244-0186 


ALUCOBOND is the trademark of Consolidated 
Aluminum Corporation for its aluminum composite 
material. 


Technical information with reference to ALUCOBOND™ 
material test results can be obtained by writing to 
Consolidated Aluminum, Attention: Carla Lane. 

Always consult local building codes before use. 


*System design and fabrication for the buildings on the 
preceding page were by RPS Architectural Systems. 


CONSOLIDATED 
ALUMINUM" 
11960 Westline Industrial Drive 
St. Louis, Missouri 63141 
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Columbia suoertube 


Fluorescent lighting that goes up... 
Over... down... or around corners... 
wherever you want it! 


Columbia Operation 
TA Box 2787 
Spokane, WA 99220 
(509) 924-7000 


Specification 
Lighting 
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Columbia Lighting's versatile aluminum 
supertube brings flexibility and sparkling colors 
to architectural lighting. They may be suspended 
from ceilings or bracket mounted on walls 

in standard or custom sizes to fit your job. Lamp 
openings are symmetrically centered and 
each fixture retains its own "turnability" . . . you 
can aim it. For more information contact your 
Columbia agent or write us; we have answers 
to lighting questions you've yet to ask. 


GTE 


What the best 
are wearinc 


The Pink Stuff: Thermax? It is simply the most efficient roof 
insulation on the market with a Factory Mutual Class | Fire Rating over 
steel decks. Thermax provides more insulating efficiency per inch 
than fibrous glass, composite, perlite or fiberboard roof insulations. 
Since mechanical fastening is the preferred system of attachment 

to steel decks, use Insulfast rapid fastening nail/disc system —a pneu- 
matic gun and oxide-coated nails for fast, easy, permanent installation 
of Thermax to steel decks. 


nsulated roofs 
these days. 


Tempchek® It gives you the same high R 
values as Thermax, and is used on all types of decks, except directly 
over steel decks. Tempchek is reinforced with glass fibers to give 
it greater dimensional stability than other urethane foam insulations, 
so it resists "growth" and ridging. All of which makes Tempchek 
first choice for any application other than directly over steel. Talk to 
your Celotex representative about the stuff the best insulated 
roofs are wearing these days, or call Ed Levin at Celotex, Roofing 
Products Division: (813) 871-4545. 


"Between the world and the weather since 1854: 


a.m Water company 
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The Institute 


Architectural Registration Debate 


Continues in a Cooperative Vein 


The national dialogue on architectural 
registration continued recently at a joint 
session of the AIA registration law ad- 
visory task force and the California 
Council/AIA. The two groups pledged 
mutual support on their respective efforts 
to study registration issues. 

Consultants to the CC/AIA steering 
committee on registration issues have 
identified six major concerns for study 
after taking a survey of AIA members, 
Board of Architectural Examiners (BAE) 
members, educators, and legislators: 
Where does the profession stand, where 
is it going and where should it go? What 
problems exist with the BAE? What are 
alternatives to state licensing? Is there a 
need for a new practice act? Should the 
BAE change the licensing examination? 
Should competency be enforced? 

In California last year, Governor Jerry 
Brown recommended repealing the archi- 
tectural registration law and abolishing 
the BAE. However, later in the year the 
governor approved a budget of $558,000, 
an increase over last year's BAE budget. 
Both BAE and CC/AIA are actively 
studying the state's architectural examina- 
tion, which may lead to establishing a 
new examination. 

If California develops a new examina- 
tion, it could become an example for 
other states. For instance, Wisconsin has 
decided to wait for the California review 
before developing its own new examina- 
tion. A significant portion of the Wiscon- 
sin architectural registration examination 
was dropped several years ago in response 


Journal Cover Cited 


The cover of the AIA JOURNAL for Octo- 
ber 1978 is a winner in a competition 
sponsored by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. AIGA's 1979 magazine 
cover competition drew 2,600 entries, 
120 of which were chosen by a jury for an 
exhibition at the AIGA Gallery and for 
inclusion in the book AIGA Graphic 
Design USA:1, scheduled for publication 
in the fall of 1980. 

The JoURNAL’s winning cover appeared 
on an issue devoted to color in archi- 
tecture. It is a drawing by Thomas Hall 
Beeby of Hammond Beeby & Babka of 
the porte-cochére and its retaining pond 
reflection of the Tri-State Center, a specu- 
lative office building in Northbrook, Ill. 
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to criticism concerning sections of it. A 
consulting firm concluded this spring that 
the match between the National Council 
of Architectural Registration Boards' ex- 
amination content and a task list devel- 
oped by Wisconsin architects was gen- 
erally less than 50 percent on an item-by- 
item basis. 

Because other states are watching de- 
velopments in California, the AIA task 
force needs to keep in close touch with 
registration activities there and in other 
states, says Elizabeth Chalmers, director 
of AIA state component affairs division. 
The AIA task force also hopes to gen- 
erate a national dialogue on registration 
through state and local chapter meetings, 
grassroots meetings and the AIA 1980 
convention. 

The task force members include Wil- 
liam C. Muchow, FAIA (chairman); Dan 
Sheridan, AIA, executive vice president, 
CC/AIA; Robert C. Brosher, FAIA; 
David Lawson, AIA; Harold Fleming, 
Hon. AIA, and John Wilson-Jeronimo, 
an AIA associate member. It plans to 
examine the following questions: 

* What is quality environment? Who is 
responsible for the built environment? 
Who should be legally entitled to shape 
the built environment? 

* What is architecture, including the pro- 
fession's aspirations and the public's 
expectations? What is the state's role? 
What do architects think should be their 
exclusive domain? What tasks are per- 
formed by architects that can be measured 
and tested for establishing competence? 


* How is competency defined, tested, 

maintained and enforced? 

* How are the client, the public, the 

architect, the user protected? What should 
e required of architects? What should 

architects expect of themselves? 

* Should registration laws and boards be 

phased out and regulation be by local 

ordinances, building codes, consumer pro- 

tection laws, insurance companies? 

Should professional certification be by 

the private sector? 

The task force is in the process of pre- 
paring several products to assist AIA 
components in revising architectural regis- 
tration and to prepare members for par- 
ticipation in the national dialogue, includ- 
ing a survey and analysis of existing 
architectural registration laws; a prelimi- 
nary report on architectural registration, 
“Issues and Options," and guidelines and 
strategies for obtaining legislative policies. 

Meanwhile, NCARB has narrowed the 
intent of the study of its examination (see 
Aug., p. 22). It originally set out to define 
the knowledge, skills and abilities neces- 
sary for minimum competence for the 
practice of architecture and then planned 
to apply the findings to an evaluation of 
its programs. It now intends to only study 
examination questions and exclude analy- 
sis of internship, education and experi- 
ence. Examination specifications will be 
developed and then compared with the 
existing NCARB examination. 


Associate Membership in AIA 
Jumps Tenfold in Two Years 


At the end of December 1976, there were 
264 associate members of AIA; by De- 
cember 1977, the number had increased 
slightly to 390; but by the end of 1978, 
the number had increased dramatically to 
3,189, and on Oct. 24 of this year, the 
number stood at 4,265. There appear to 
be three primary reasons for this signifi- 
cant increase. First, AIA bylaws were 
changed at the 1977 convention in San 
Diego, extending the eligibility require- 
ments to graduates of architectural 
schools; second, in recognition of the 
necessity of giving aid and assistance to 
the would-be entrant to the profession, 
AIA made a major effort in late 1977 and 
early '78 to increase this category of 
membership; third, an endeavor to service 
this membership segment began in 1975 
with the development of AIA's supple- 
mentary education materials and, in 
January 1978, the intern-architect 
development program (IDP) was begun 
(see p. 47). 

Currently, one of the major objectives 
of AIA's continuing education programs 
is to serve the professional development 
needs of associate members. In August, 

continued on page 24 


When you need quality steel doors, 
er. 


When you want a steel door fast, we deliver. Coast to coast. With A 
18 strategically-located warehouses and over 200 stocking dis- - 
tributors, we can provide the service you need wherever you are. 

Ceco makes thousands of door and frame combinations. Makes , 
them available in your choice of attractive Colorstyle finishes. 
And Ceco doors not only conform to all nationally recognized 
building standards; they afford added building security, too. 
What's more, we have doors to meet your labeled fire door 
requirements. 

Ceco doors are performing beautifully in thousands of hos- 
pitals, schools, hotels, institutional buildings and industrial plants 
nationwide. Have been for thirty years. 

When you need doors, frames or hardware, your Ceco high 
performance door specialist is a good guy to know. See us in 
Sweet's. Or call one of our distributors (Check the Yellow Pages 
under Doors"). We deliver. The Ceco Corporation, 5601 W. 26th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60650. Phone: 312-242-2000. 
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Steelcase chairs 
equipped with Unitrol j | 
deliver an easy, even 5 

nde throughout the 

full tilt range 


If this new chair control 
mechanism ever fails, or even 
squeaks due to a defect in 
materials or workmanship. 
Steelcase will replace or 
repair it for the original owner, 
free. No strings, no questions. 
Nobody else offers that kind 
of assurance. Nobody. 

This warranty is an industry 
first. But being first is a familiar 
position to us; a position that 
carries with it attendant 
responsibilities. You have a 
right to expect more from the 
world's largest manufacturer 
of office seating. systems 
furniture and products for the 
contemporary office environ- 
ment. This new chair control 
mechanism, with its un- 
matched warranty, is indica- 
tive of how seriously we 
take your expectations. 

Unitrol. It's the latest ex- 
ample of what can be ac- 
complished when a company 
won't settle for the ordinary. 

For more information visit 
your Steelcase Dealer or 
Regional Office. Or. call toll- 
free 800-447-4700; in Illinois 
800-322-4400. 


Unitrol. It comes with quite a warranty. But 
it's quite a mechanism 


Steelcase 
-— 


Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, MI 49501; 
Los Angeles, CA 90067; Ontario, Canada; 
Steelcase Kurogane, Ltd., Osaka, Japan; 
Steelcase-Strafor, S.A. Sarrebourg, France 


Steelcase products and services are also 
available in the Middle East. Please call 
or write 
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Introducing Unitrol. 


Worlds only chair 
control with a never- 
fail, never-squeak 
warranty. 
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survey forms were mailed to all such 
members (then 3,950) to ascertain their 
professional development concerns. 

The survey asked: “What subjects need 
to be addressed" in the educational pro- 
grams? And, “What kinds of delivery 
systems would be most effective? Lec- 
tures? Seminars? AIA convention pro- 
grams? Subject cassettes? Correspondence 
programs?" 

Responses were received from 9.1 per- 
cent of the associate members surveyed. 
"Although the response rate was less than 
expected, it provides an adequate sample 
for analysis," says Robert Rosenfeld, 
assistant director of continuing education 
programs at AIA. “Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant finding is that 81 percent of the 


respondees requested information on the 
current supplementary education pro- 
gram, which indicates a strong interest in 
professional development," he says. 

Of those responding to the survey, 69.4 
percent opted for programs in production 
technology. Some of the specific prefer- 
ences were construction management and 
methods, computer applications and in- 
sulation principles. Practice management 
was a choice of 44.2 percent of the re- 
spondents, with some specific subjects 
mentioned being legal issues and liability, 
AIA documents and fee structuring. 

In a category termed “other” (archi- 
tectural registration, associate member- 
ship involvement in AIA affairs and 
financial investment for architects), 28.2 
percent expressed an interest, the majority 
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focusing upon registration. Architectural 
design programs were requested by 22.5 
percent of the respondents, specifically, 
programs in such areas as energy design 
principles, new directions in architecture 
and historic preservation. 

After architectural design programs, 
the preferred subject matters drop con- 
siderably. Programs in marketing were 
requested by 9.3 percent of those respond- 
ing, and 8.5 percent wanted programs in 
“extended practice"— cost estimating, life 
cycle analysis, value engineering and the 
like. The matter of environmental analy- 
sis, involving passive energy systems, site 
planning, energy calculations and envi- 
ronmental control systems, was of interest 
to 8.1 percent. Programs in codes and 
standards were requested by 5.8 percent. 
Only 1.2 percent wanted programs on 
architectural rendering and 0.8 percent 
listed programs in community involve- 
ment. 

One respondent said that it didn't mat- 
ter what medium was used for the delivery 
of the continuing education programs. 
“Just implement it thoroughly,” he ad- 
vised. Rosenfeld says that it is important 
to note that few alternative delivery sys- 
tem choices were outlined in the survey. 
"Future surveys," he says, “should in- 
clude a wider range of preferences to 
obtain as accurate a response as possible." 

Nonetheless, the delivery system pref- 
erences ascertained from the survey lean 
heavily toward three methods: lectures/ 
seminars (37.6 percent), correspondence 
programs (37.3 percent) and subject 
cassettes (27.5 percent). At the bottom 
of the methods of delivery mentioned by 
the respondents, by 0.4 percent for each, 
were books/publications on construction 
details, computer-assisted instructional 
packages and telephone “hotlines.” In be- 
tween were various methods of delivery, 
such as IDP, study guides for registration 
examinations and an associates’ news- 
letter. 

Some individual comments from the 
respondents are revealing. One person 
asked AIA to stress programs for the 
licensed architects themselves in order to 
"teach them how to teach their future 
successors, the interns... . Interns can’t 
afford to pay for seminars, cassettes or 
travel to conventions, but they can stay 30 
minutes late to discuss the problems of 
the day or to do work they let go to go 
along on a project review.” 

Another suggested that a “more effec- 
tive and economical approach to imple- 
menting continuing education programs 
might be at the local chapter level." He 
said that he is aware of the problem of 
maintaining reasonable attendance at 
chapter meetings, but he believes that 
educational seminars “might be one way 
local chapters could increase attend- 

continued on page 66 
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Shown above: frosted black. 
Acoustical Contractor: Northwest Acoustical, Inc., Southfield, MI 


over dark tones 


adds rich, deep, ceiling dimension! 


Exciting ACOUSTONE" ceiling panels offer you a brand new prestige look in 
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his is the last month of the year of the celebration 
of architecture. But it should not be the end of 
celebration. 

It can be reasonably hoped that the year will have 
enduring impact in three directions. One is upon the 
public, which showed a heartening interest in joining the 
celebration. The interest was reflected in and stimulated 
by a growing increase in media attention to architecture. 
It should not need the extra stimuli of celebratory 
events to persist. 

The second hoped for continuation of impact is 
upon the profession itself. We noted a few years ago in 
this space that the profession appeared to be undergoing 
a crisis of confidence. During the year of celebration, 
we detected a new optimism (even if it dimmed as the 
year lurched toward an uncertain economic ending). 
This is worth holding on to, if at all possible. For while 
this may often seem a bewildering moment for archi- 
tecture, it is just as often an exhilarating one. 

Perhaps the safest prediction of continued impact is 
upon the Institute. The reminder that the Institute 
need be concerned with architecture as an art as well as 
a profession was timely and long in coming. We doubt 
that this concern will disappear with the turning of the 
year and decade. 

Speaking of the decade, we and others will have some 
things to say about it in the January issue, which will 
be a review of the '70s. Not an original idea, but one 
that should produce a lively issue. D.C. 
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he Italians have built some of the most humane 

cities in the world. The archetypes for these cities 
were the villages and towns where, free from intellec- 
tual and stylistic pressure, the admirable fit between 
Italian life and Italian landscape evolved. 

The success of these examples of folk architecture 
was no doubt due in part to the restricted choices and 
the simpler building requirements of early societies. 
Even so, folk forms are instructive because they were 
a direct response to familiar and pressing personal or 
social needs and to the demands of climate or site. 
Their freedom from the "artificial" restraints of taste 
or style enables us to more readily perceive how these 
fundamental forces shape our own man-made world. 
Italian hilltowns are especially rewarding examples, 
for in them we may experience still functioning models 
of what Aldo Van Eyck has called “the extension of 
Residence pat i N 


Mr. Carver practices in Kalamazoo, Mich. The photos 
and text on these pages are from his book Italian 
Hilltowns, recently published by Documan Press, 
Ltd., Kalamazoo, distributed by Morgan & Morgan 
Inc. He is also author of Form and Space of Japanese 
Architecture and Silent Cities—Mexico and the Maya. 
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collective behavior into built forms.” 

Unfortunately, their continued functioning is 
threatened by the social upheavals of modern indus- 
trialization and communication. Where many of these 
towns remained almost unchanged for centuries, at 
the present rate of destruction and abandonment, 
within a generation they will survive only in photo- 
graphs. Their only salvation may lie in a world forced 
by rising populations and dwindling resources to once 
again adopt folk architecture’s spare and simple forms. 

An insidious barrier to understanding the forms of 
other cultures, however, is the tendency to romanti- 
cize those cultures. It is a tendency almost impossible 
to avoid entirely, for we are able to wander through 
these places exempt from the day to day struggle to 
survive, charmed by the play of light and shade on 
quaint forms. But unrestrained romanticism is treach- 
erous, as when Bernard Rudofsky mars his otherwise 
valuable discoveries by such comments as, “instead 
of trying to conquer nature as we do,” the inhabitants 
“welcome the vagaries of climate and the challenge 
of topography.” The inhabitants, of course, did not 
“welcome” challenges, they dealt with them as best 
they could, building on remote hilltops not for the 


challenge to themselves, but because such building 
posed a challenge to their enemies. 

Our fascination with the picturesque qualities of 
folk architecture reinforces this romanticism. But we 
are made uncomfortable by picturesqueness because 
it has come to imply something contrived, quaint or 
artificially irregular—characteristics modern 
architects regard as immoral. 

Before a puritanical modernism made it a term of 
derision, the picturesque was a natural attribute of 
architectural form and of the man-made landscape, 
but decades of suppression dulled our skill in its use 
—even while demonstrating its indispensability. An 
important lesson of vernacular architecture, then, is 
that picturesque qualities of architectural form need 
not be contrived; they can logically derive, for exam- 
ple, from a sensitive adaptation to the site or from a 
forthright use of materials and building techniques. 

It is impossible to deny the picturesque charm of 
Italian hilltowns—perhaps the most palpable aspect 
of their appeal. But beyond picturesqueness are char- 
acteristics which meet other fundamental human 
needs, and are, as we shall discover, not accidental or 
unique to Italy. 


ITALIAN 


HILLI OWNS 


Folk forms demonstrate that the picturesque can 
be founded in logic. By Norman F. Carver Jr., AIA 


Adaptation to the site 


Italy's mountainous terrain provided many dramatic a 


hilltop or elevated sites, ideal for defense against 
marauding armies and protection from the malarial 
mosquitoes of the lowlands. In addition, the use of 
hillsides, though it meant long steep climbs twice a 
day to the fields, preserved the limited agricultural 
land of the valley floors. Prominent sites also lifted 
the towns to the sun and air, and many towns oriented 
themselves to the winter sun along the south slopes. 
(The beauty of the spectacular views played little part 
in the choice if we judge by the few tiny windows 
opened to the views and the failure of many public 
piazzas to take advantage of the vistas.) Despite the 
tightly packed houses and narrow streets, the smaller 
towns were not oppressive. There were numerous 
little piazzas within the security of the town, and 
always the release of the open countryside a few 

steps away. 


Left and plan below, the town of Vitorciano, north of 
Rome, perches on the brink of its volcanic rock out- 
croppings. Section above and street in Postignano, 
below, show typical accommodations of building 
form to topography. 
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Variations in town plans 


The consistent use of hilltop sites covered with 
densely packed stone buildings gave many towns a 
similar character. But infinite variations in the sites, 
the use or lack of walls, the siting of the castles and 
churches, and local variations in materials or details 
made each town unique. The defensive town took 
three main forms: houses gathered around the castle; 
the walled town, and the contained perimeter town. 
Most towns grew without plan as irregular, accidental 
clusters of mutually supporting individual units, 
accommodating the peculiarities of each site. One 
special case is San Gimignano, a walled town punctu- 
ated with towers built in the 12th to 14th centuries 

as symbols of the competing nobility. Of the town's 
original 56 towers, 13 survive. 


Left, Apricale clusters under its church; left below, 
Prata under its castle. Plan, left, and on the horizon, 
below, San Gimignano. 
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Passages and intersections 


The hilltown streets, designed for pedestrian and 
animal traffic only, were a maze of curved passages 
running parallel with the hillside, crisscrossed by 
diagonal ramps or steep flights of steps, passing under 
and through buildings, and meeting in complex inter- 
sections that opened into dozens of tiny piazzas or 
emptying suddenly on the main square adjacent to the 
church or below the castle walls. 


Left, a steep street in Tursi. Below, vault covers an 
intersection in Triora. Bottom, linked towns of 
Triora, at left, and Andagna. Right, main street of 
Castelvecchio Calviso. 


a 


Variety within regularity 


Sperlonga is a whitewashed fishing village just a few 
hours south of Rome. To satisfy a variety of func- 
tional needs the solid shaped houses and the eloquent 
interior spaces are unself-consciously irregular, vary- 
ing only in detail, not in type. The result is a village 
form unique yet familiar, simple yet complex and 
diverse yet unified. The houses on the volcanic island 
of Stromboli, off Sicily's north coast, have a more 


African feeling. The basic module is a simple cube 
adapted to a variety of uses and clustered to make 
clusters, with only tiny openings, shelters from the 
relentless sun and wind while within the houses open 
on small courtyards that are private and protected. 
The small scale of the cube module and the irregu- 
larity with which it has been clustered and adapted to 
the site create a strangely harmonious relationship 
between an uncompromising geometry and the 
rugged landscape. 


Opposite page, plan and waterfront view of Sperlonga, 
and a street scene in Martina Franca. Left, a Sar- 
dinian barn window plugged with stones to keep out 
birds. Two views below, houses on Stromboli. 
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Natural idiosyncrasy of form 

Apulian towns—the trulli area—are some of the 
handsomest and most interesting towns in all of Italy. 
They are mostly small, white and invariably immacu- 
late. Some consist entirely of trulli, making use of the 
area's abundant limestone slabs. Others, surrounded 
by a landscape full of trulli, are built in more conven- 
tional form—as if disassociating themselves from the 
lowly peasant style. Though Apulia is one of the 
densest areas of scattered farm houses, small towns 
are plentiful—some no more than slight concentra- 
tions of trulli. As elsewhere in Italy, these towns were 
not systematically planned; instead, they expanded in 
conformance to the demands of nature and the needs 


Isolation and density 


High on their eroded hilltops, the inhabitants of 
towns such as Pisticci pay for their isolation with 
Iong arduous trips to the farms in the valleys below. 
kh Pisticci is composed mainly of a single-story house 
: type that undulates in rows over the irregular site, 
creating, instead of deadly uniformity, a rhythmic 
pattern of varied forms and spaces. The extreme 
density of houses constructed in layer upon compact 
2 layer meant such relatively small towns sometimes 
held thousands of people. But the density was not 
: ; oppressive—the ever present countryside, the in- 
formal street patterns, the intense light of the high 
whitewashed walls in narrow streets reflecting light 
into every corner or casting welcome shade in the 
heat of summer made these towns pleasant and vital 
places. 


Left, Locorotondo. Below, Craco. Opposite, the town 
of Pisticci and a farmer on the trail down from Rocca 
Imperiale. 


Prints of any photos on these pages or in the book, 
signed and personally made by Mr. Carver, are avail- 
able from him at 3201 Lorraine Ave., Kalamazoo 
49906, or in care of Documan Press, Box 387, 
Kalamazoo 49005.—Ed. 


The threat of change 


The result of this vernacular building was a unified 
environment of intelligible variety and authentic 
complexity. Some of its characteristics naturally 
spring from the limited needs and capabilities of pre- 
industrial societies in which building types were few 
and the technology for radical change unavailable. 
Traditional forms now disappear because of the in- 
creasing complexity of required building types; the 
increasing exposure to a variety of ideas that destroys 
the shared values necessary to support a tradition; 
the increasing pace of change without time for the 
evolution of traditional forms to meet new require- 
ments, and because a growing technology makes the 
older forms no longer seem adequate. 

Perhaps if the world holds still, we may develop 
new traditions of architectural form more compre- 
hensive and nurturing than what we are now destroy- 
ing—but one thing is certain: We shall never pass 
this way again. O 


Above, the town of Pentadatillo at the toe of the 


Italian boot. Right, Ostuni. Opposite, a sheer cliff of 
houses at Anticoli Corrado. 
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Photographs by Amiel Ungar 


Using Streets as Housing Sites 


An Israeli architect proposes a new approach to 
redevelopment without dislocation. By Charley J. Levine. 


A bold but controversial urban design scheme by architect Israel streams of homeless newcomers. Land was parceled out in nar- 
M. Goodovitch may bring order and badly needed new housing row, miniscule plots of only 120 square meters (140 square 


to a troubled slum area of southern Tel Aviv. The scheme's yards) each, and families were determined to take advantage of 
innovations have important implications for other such neigh- every square inch purchased. There were no restrictive building 
borhoods in Israel and throughout the world, but the design codes. There was no social pressure to conform to communal 
evolved naturally as a solution to particular local problems. standards. There was only a frenetic drive to build one's house 
The Hatikva neighborhood was first settled in 1935 by and get on with the business of living inside it. 
] A decade before the state of Israel was born with the stirring 
Mr. Levine is a free lance writer in Jerusalem. song *Hatikva" (the hope) adopted as its national anthem, the 
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Hatikva quarter was already rushing toward its present state 

of premature delapidation. Inadequate basic services and insuf- 
ficient living space have created a blight that is unusual for 
Israel. 

Today, Hatikva's 215 acres hold 5,000 separate housing units 
— most of them of only one or two rooms—and 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. Almost all of the residents own their own units, and 75 
percent of the people are of Afro-Asian background, the so- 
called *other Israel," rather than the minority of European Jews 
that has traditionally set the country's cultural pace. 

Large families predominate, and there is a growing number of 
aged persons. The area's topography and its proximity to the 
Ayalon River make it vulnerable to winter flooding. There are 
severe social problems as well—drugs, juvenile delinquency and 
prostitution— but the quarter also has its remarkable strengths, 
foremost among them a profound sense of community. 

The residents know they have critical problems and want to 
solve them, but they will accept solutions only within certain 
parameters. New housing, for example, is a coveted goal, but 
highrise apartment buildings would never be accepted in the 
quarter. Lowrise buildings are traditional there, and the people 
intend to maintain the tradition. They also want more open 
spaces, more playgrounds, more parking areas and better 
schools for their children. 

But, above all else, they do not want to be dictated to, and 
they will not countenance hypothetical solutions dropped on 
their doorsteps without prior consultation. 

“The first principle that anyone who hopes to improve this sit- 
uation must realize," Goodovitch says, “is that Hatikva resi- 
dents will not move. No matter how much this complicates 
things, this is their neighborhood, and there is no way that any 
kind of relocation program might succeed.” 

Despite this complication, Goodovitch found a solution. “The 
streets are the key,” he says, “the operational as well as the 
psychological key.” His plan is to close the streets to traffic one 
by one and to construct new housing in the reclaimed land. No 
one has to move out while construction is in progress; in fact, 
residents can have a bird’s-eye view of their homes in formation 
and will undoubtedly transmit plenty of pointers to the engi- 
neering and construction crews. After construction, the 12 
original families on each street will receive title to their new 


Below, before and after models of a Hatikva street according to 
the Goodovitch scheme. An interim view would show the two 
rows of old buildings still standing (and still occupied) with the 
new under construction on the street between them. 


apartments free of charge; this is in exchange for the surrender 
of their old units and for the inconvenience of being surrounded 
by construction for a year or more. There will remain approxi- 
mately 20 apartments on each street that can be sold on the free 
market or through government assistance programs to such 
groups as young couples or recent immigrants. The old housing 
units on either side of the new ones, having been vacated, will 
be razed, making way for green areas and parking spaces, and 
providing access for repeating the process on an adjacent street. 

Goodovitch is certain that “the first street we tackle" will be 
the model for others and the best possible incentive for acceler- 
ated completion of the overall project. Although the plan makes 
every effort to take into account residents' sensitivities, includ- 
ing their aversion to relocation, what will happen if one or more 
families or elderly singles adamantly refuse the proffered new 
apartment? 

“Peer pressure, which is strong in this close-knit kind of 
place, will help remove any such obstacles," the architect says, 
“and free, modern housing right in front of one's nose is an 
enticing proposition. If worst comes to worst, however, the city 
engineer will declare the old structures unsafe and condemn 
them, or the housing authority can declare the right of public 
domain and enforce cooperation." Goodovitch is not only con- 
vinced that his idea will work; he is positive that it is the only 
plan that can work. 

An obvious problem, though, is the tightness of space avail- 
able for the initial construction. The streets in the quarter are 
only 36 feet wide between existing buildings; the width of 
Goodovitch's proposed buildings is 24 feet; he thinks there is 
just enough space to squeeze by. There will be six feet to spare 
on each side of the new construction, and, of this, three feet on 
each side will be cordoned off for the use of residents during 
construction. Left with only two three-foot strips in which to 
maneuver, Goodovitch turned to nearby ports for a modus 
operandi. *Regular cranes were ruled out, as they would not fit, 
and because of the hazards of materials falling onto the roofs 
of the old houses," Goodovitch explains, “so we needed another 
method. I turned to the moving arch-crane, as is used in port 
work. We will lay temporary tracks in the narrow streets and 
use the crane and wench—which will be five stories tall—to roll 
in the prefabricated, modular units." 

The utilization of prefab residences is the basis of a second 
Goodovitch aspiration, namely to shorten Israel's notoriously 
slow building processes. With draconian union regulations, it 
is not unusual for a conventionally erected apartment building 
to take up to two or even three years for completion. Allowing 
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A challenge on the matter of infrastructure. 


for routine delays, problems of material supply and so on, the 
process can be excruciatingly prolonged. 

What Goodovitch wants to end with is a block-long series of 
attached garden apartments, three or four stories high. The 
typical unit will be two stories (three bedrooms and bath up- 
stairs; living room, kitchen, dining room and second toilet down- 
stairs), encompassing 100 square meters (1,000 square feet). 
The norm will be two such condominiums built atop each other, 
although in about a quarter of the cases, the bottom floor will 
be reserved as a one-story, half-sized studio apartment for a 
single, elderly resident. 

Such a garden condominium idea is diametrically contrasted 
with Israel’s typical four-floor residential multifamily dwellings, 
with a family on each floor and with the roof and garden shared 
by all four families. 

The tentative financing plan for the scheme is based on the 
estimate that each street of new housing will cost almost $1 mil- 
lion, or about $30,000 per unit. If the 20 excess units can be 
sold for $50,000 each (a price that is considered reasonable in 
Tel Aviv’s present inflated market), the entire program can 
finance itself. 

Yet not everyone is as enthusiastic about the scheme as 
Goodovitch. Artsi Wein, for example, chief for the last year of 
Tel Aviv’s Ezra Ubizaron housing development corporation, the 
agency charged with all urban redevelopment in the area, has 
emerged as Goodovitch’s arch-nemesis. 

Wein claims that engineers have told him that the scheme is 
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Goodovitch with Hatikva residents. 


infeasible: *The narrow spaces between the old houses and the 
new construction are simply impossible for people to deal with. 
More importantly, it would cost more to move sewers and other 
undergrounud infrastructure than it would to fix up things as 
they currently stand.” 

Goodovitch denies that there is a problem with infrastructure. 
“The foundations of the existing buildings do not generally 
touch the underground systems,” he says. “In fact, electrical 
and telephone lines are in the air, and water is piped in on the 
homes' rear sides, so sewage lines are the only ones we need to 
address during our initial building phase." 

Another critic is Alan M. Kanter, who practiced architecture 
in Los Angeles before moving to Israel and now teaches at Ben 
Gurion University. His key objection is the total clearance 
approach. 

“The problems in radical surgery of this depth are legion and 
well documented," Kanter says. He acknowledges that “after 
the bulldozers and masons leave" the physical environment may 
be improved, but asks: “Where is the soul and spirit that says to 
the resident that his connection to the past has been respected 
and preserved?" 

Still, Goodovitch has painstakingly sought—and achieved— 
acceptance of the plan by Hatikva residents. Shimon Aluf, 25, 
clearly expresses a consensus of his neighbors when he says, 
"It's a good plan and a good idea." He acknowledges that living 
with construction so nearby would be painful, but says that “at 
least afterward we would have something to show for it." 

“You can't fix this place up," says Aluf. *You can only re- 
build it from the ground up.” O 


The Intern Program: 


A Progress Report 


Three years after its inception by AIA and NCARB, it is not without controversy. By Mary E. Osman 


Guiding the experience of would-be architects is a worthwhile 
service, everyone agrees, but just how such guidance should be 
administered is another matter. AIA and the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards have been busy developing 
regulations and study aids for the intern-architect development 
program (IDP); too busy, some critics think. 

As James E. Ellison, AIA, administrator of the Institute’s de- 
partment of education and professional development, sces the 
situation: “Some of the most thoughtful and talented members of 
the architectural profession have spent several years in the devel- 
opment of a workable internship program. They have continued 
to evaluate IDP throughout the program’s history, making 
changes and adjustments. IDP has been developed in a most 
cautious way, and it will continue to evolve. But we now have a 
situation in which many members of the architectural profession 
are asking, ‘What is IDP? Do we really need it? Is IDP a cost- 
effective effort?’ Most of these questions concern the IDP prac- 
tical training criteria—the on-the-job exposures to office practice 
and project management considered important during the intern- 
ship years. 

“The criteria have not been evaluated adequately, because it 
is difficult to do so until a significant number of interns passes 
through the program over a sustained period of time. The state- 
wide program is less than two years old. So it is natural for stu- 
dents, interns and practitioners to be apprehensive and to ques- 
tion its objectives and effectiveness. The Institute is about to con- 
duct an independent evaluation of IDP. So is NCARB." 

Specifically, the program requires as a prerequisite for licens- 
ing the attainment of specified levels of achievement in each of 
14 areas of professional knowledge and activity. NCARB’s re- 
sponsibilities have been the development and maintenance of a 
recordkeeping system and assistance to state boards in the revi- 
sions of regulations for the incorporation of all or a portion of 
the IDP training criteria. AIA's role has been the recruitment 
and supervision of professional advisers outside the office in 
which the intern-architects work, and the preparation and dis- 
semination of SupEdGuides—experiential learning resources 
that an intern-architect can use to supplement experience 
gained in the office. 

This program would replace the traditional haphazard situa- 
tion in which many would-be entrants to the profession, in the 
period between formal education and practice, have been more 
or less forgotten, allowed to survive as he or she is able while 
awaiting the registration examination. 

IDP was launched with a 16-month pilot testing period of the 
concept (see Jan. '77, p. 18) in Colorado, New Jersey and 
Texas. After the testing ended in mid-1977, AIA and NCARB, 
through a coordinating committee, made adjustments in such 
elements of the program as the role of professional advisers and 
recordkeeping. 

Kansas, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Texas, Virginia 
and West Virginia havc all adopted IDP, with the registration 
boards in those states revising their regulations to say, in essence, 
that a candidate who wishes to become licensed must have met 
the IDP training criteria. Eight more states—California, Iowa, 


Louisiana, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jerscy, Oregon and 
Tennessee—are in the process of implementing IDP, although 
the registration boards in those states have not yet officially 
changed their regulations. Also, the IDP concept is now being 
reviewed by state boards in Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Indiana, 
Minnesota, South Carolina, Utah and Vermont. 

To take one state—Mississippi—as an example of the way in 
which IDP has developed, the state registration board has for- 
mally adopted the IDP training criteria as the “recommended 
way for satisfying the experience requirements of the registration 
law." Interns who do not wish to enter the program have to give 
evidence, executed by employers to the board's satisfaction, that 
the intern has completed equivalent training. Robert V.M. Har- 
rison, AIA, a principal in the Jackson firm of JH&H Partnership 
and IDP state coordinator, enthusiastically endorses this IDP 
concept. "I would not be so involved in the program, giving so 
much of my time, if I did not believe in it," he says. Currently, 
therc are about 80 intern-architects involved statewide, with 
about 15 formally enrolled with NCARB. Three of them work in 
Harrison's own office. 

The Mississippi Chapter/AIA has assumed the role as a part- 
ner with the state board “to assure more highly qualified archi- 
tects serving public needs," Harrison says. The chapter is re- 
sponsible for administration of the advisory system and continu- 
ing education programs. 

Harrison himself is well experienced in IDP, having served 
as a member of NCARB's IDP committee which administered 
the pilot phase of the program in three states. A member of 
the Mississippi state board, Harrison says that the board's 
adoption of quantitative practice training requirements, as 
outlined by NCARB, is not intended to “impose an unrealistic 
burden on the intern-architect, but to assure the public that each 
candidate for the professional examination has gained an ac- 
ceptable exposure in certain important areas of architectural 
practice." The board's policy always has been, he says, to ex- 
amine exceptional circumstances on a case-by-case basis. 

J. Carl Franco, an intern-architect who has gone through IDP 
in Harrison’s office, says that the program, to him, is formulated 
around two central themes: commitment and benefit. In terms of 
commitment, he says, the "intern has to take the lead. He or she 
has to accept the challenge of growth that IDP offers and fulfill 
the goals the program sets forth." On the part of the employer, 
commitment means giving the intern reasonable freedom to 
achieve the goals within the firm's ability and within the realities 
of practice. The employer, Franco says, “has to be willing to 
structure a work program that allows enough flexibility for the 
intern to mect the IDP objectives, while at the same time fulfill- 
ing the employer's needs." For the adviser, commitment is re- 
quired in giving the necessary time to counsel and advise the in- 
tern, providing as well “new avenues of involvement that the in- 
tern could not otherwise attain alone." According to Franco, the 
profession's commitment is in the provision of support and com- 
munications, and a "strong base from which to build." 

On the benefit side, Franco believes that the intern “receives a 

continued on page 63 
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Passive 
Solar 
Concepts 


They are subjects of 
a national conference 
which also honors a 
pair of pioneers. By 
Allen Freeman 


On the following pages are examples of 
recent work in passive solar design. All 
were featured at the fourth national pas- 
sive solar conference in October in 
Kansas City, Mo., sponsored by the 
American section of the International 
Solar Energy Society. The 10 works 
shown here were among some 50 pre- 
sented in a series of sessions devoted to 
"emerging architecture." 

As this selection would indicate, most 
of the passive solar work in the U.S. is 
still on a residential scale. But there is 
diversity and delight within that segment 
of design. (At left and overleaf, a house 
in Colorado by Lawrence Atkinson, AIA.) 

At the Kansas City conference, the 
society cited George Fred Keck, 84, and 
William Keck, FAIA, 71, of Chicago, 
who were practicing solar design before 
the other designers shown were born. 
William Keck showed slides of the 
brothers' work. 

People have been “discovering” the 
Kecks for several years now. Their houses 
of the past 50 years are original, logical 
and ingenious. Many, not surprisingly, are 
beautiful. Although frequently published 
in the 1940s and 50s, their work drew 
less attention in the '60s and early '70s 
until the “Chicago Architects" exhibit of 
1976. Now they are becoming deserved 
heroes of passive solar designers, many of 
whom are in their 20s and 30s and eager 
to trace their intellectual roots. 

The evidence of their early passive 
concern is impressive. Solar orientation, 
earth berming, exterior Venetian blinds, 
roof ponds for cooling, heat sinks—all 
were used by the Kecks before World 
War II, although they are reluctant to 
take credit for ideas used by the ancient 


Chinese, Koreans and Romans. Ask them 
about their earliest influences; they will 
tell you about their father, a furniture 
retailer in Watertown, Wis., a man of 
German descent who made every dollar 
£go as far as possible. Later, in the 1930s, 
"when we found we could save a little 
heat by organizing the windows on the 
south side, that sounded like a damn good 
idea," recalls William. During this period, 
Fred was principal designer and William 
was writing specifications. Not coinci- 
dentally, the modernist style in which the 
Kecks have always designed—Wright was 
a strong influence—was compatible with 
their “common sense" approach to all 
aspects of architecture, energy conserva- 
tion included. 

George Fred Keck first made a name 
for himself with two houses he designed 
and built for Chicago's Century of 
Progress" World's Fair in 1933-34. (A 
1920 architectural engineering graduate 
of the University of Illinois, Fred had 
opened his own practice in 1927 and was 
joined by William after the brother was 
graduated from U.I. in 1931. William be- 
came a full partner in 1946.) Neither the 
House of Tomorrow, a duodecagonal, 
center core structure with fixed plate glass 
facade, nor the Crystal House, also glass- 
sheathed but supported by exterior 
trusses running up the sides and over the 
roof, was solar designed. The point of 
these houses was prefabrication—quick 
construction, no excavation, low cost and 
maintenance—and the Kecks returned to 
prefabrication during World War II. But 
the winter heat gain through the glazing 
made an impression on the Kecks, and 
passive solar concepts showed up one by 
one in their houses after the fair. These 


ideas were reused "whenever possible, in 
luxury houses as well as the more modest 
ones," says William. 

In 1935, they dug the north side of a 
house into a sloped river site at Water- 
town. A couple of years later, they put 
exterior operable Venetian blinds on the 
Fricker house in Whitewater, Wis., and on 
an apartment building in Chicago's Hyde 
Park, the building in which they live 
today. ( The high sulfurous acid content in 
Chicago's air so corroded the stainless 
steel clips and chains that they were re- 
placed by fixed, all-aluminum blinds in 
the 1940s. "Live and learn," says 
William.) 

They put a cooling pond on the roof of 
a 1938 house, installing a spigot for the 
owner to operate when the water is de- 
pleted. And at about this time they began 
calculating solar angles, widening south- 
ern overhangs and putting black slate 
floors in sun rooms. “We didn't have the 
term ‘heat sink’; we just said it was a nice 
place to keep your feet warm," recalls 
William, who also has a strong affinity for 
radiant flue tiles as flooring. The Kecks 
used these in pre-World War II years with 
both hot air and water. Radiant tiles pro- 
vide even, draftless heat— "magnificent; 
like sitting in the sun, but without the 
glare," he says, lamenting that they were 
killed off by high labor installation costs 
and by the postwar demand for aircondi- 
tioning, whose ducts make radiant 
systems redundant. 

Subsequent work has built upon and 
refined their prewar passive solar efforts, 
and the firm is still designing houses 
around Chicago. The Kecks' ingenuity 
with the sun is typical of their pragmatic 
and humane approach to design. 


Top, William and George Fred 
Keck and the 1934 Crystal 
House, built at the Chicago 
‘Century of Progress.’ Above, the 
Sloan ‘Solar’ house of 1940. 


Sliver in a Colorado Slope 


The Turner residence in Pagosa Springs, Colo., is cocked about 
40 degrees out of square with the compass because budget con- 
straints ruled out terracing on the difficult site. Designed by 
Lawrence Atkinson, AIA, when he was with Crowther/ 
Architects Group, the house has a slender silhouette parallel to 
the mountain contours and approach road. One long wall is 
buried a full story into the slope, and the stand-seam metal roof 
echoes this slope. 

The wood frame structure, on a concrete foundation, is 
sheathed in blue spruce planking. All glazing is at least double; 
a light well is quadruple glazed. Entry and living areas are on 
the upper level; sleeping quarters are below. A large solarium 
wraps around the southeast/southwest exposures at the upper 
level and heats the adjacent rooms, which are brick-paved. 

The lower level is heated by air pulled from the solarium 
through a floor aperture. A small fan draws the warm air 
through a single duct and out vents above the bedroom doors. 
Backup heat is provided by a wood-burning stove in the coldest 
corner of the living room. Its heat is drawn into the solarium 
through a wall transfer grille and down to the lower level 
through the floor aperture. The electric radiant baseboard 
heaters have not been needed except in the solarium, and Atkin- 
son says that would be unnecessary if the owners chose to use 
the specified movable insulation at night. One cord of wood was 
burned each of the first two winters of occupancy. 

A footnote: The owner, fearing heavy snow loads, decided 
on a fully warranted, metal frame factory greenhouse. But there 
have been condensation problems for lack of adequate thermal 
protection between metal and glass. Atkinson says he is gratified 
that manufacturers have begun offering full thermal breaks, 
usually neoprene, in metal framing systems, although he finds it 
thermally inferior to wood. 
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Winter/Summer Night 


Cube with a Cupola 


The Payne residence in Hopewell, N.J., takes the form of a cube 
to minimize exterior surface exposure. It is shaded on the east 
and west to cut summer heat gain and partially buried on its 
sloping site to minimize winter heat loss. The garage and breeze- 
way shelter the north main entrance, which incorporates an 
air-lock vestibule. 

A reported 80 percent of the heating requirements from 
October through May is provided by the passive solar design. 
There are 476 square feet of southern-exposed double glazed 
area enclosing a greenhouse and a 120-square-foot water storage 
wall made of Fiberglas tubes. A system of ducts and dampers 
helps circulate the heated air to basement storage (800 gallons 
of water, not yet installed) during sunny days, from which it 
reradiates at night. Insulating shades are drawn inside the 
solarium windows at twilight, when the interior water wall 
helps heat the bedrooms. 

When natural ventilation is insufficient for cooling (the house 
is sited to take advantage of prevailing breezes), a fan circulates 
air over the earth-cooled water storage area and through the 
duct system. This cool well is to be abetted by an underground 
12-inch culvert which will enclose the well-water source pipe 
into the house. Hot air is vented through a cupola. 

Designed by Vinton Lawrence of the Harrison Fraker office 
as a prototype tract house, this is a 1978 winner of a HUD solar 
design award. 


MECHANICAL 
SYSTEM 
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Trombe Wall on a Rebuilt Duplex 


The solar mass wall on this renovated duplex in Berkeley, Calif., 
supplies a reported 95 percent of the small rental unit's space 
heating needs. Corrugated Fiberglas is the facing of the collec- 
tor, the storage medium is concrete and the room side is faced 
with quarry tile. Strips at the top and sides admit natural light 
and a partial canvas shade is used during the warmest months. 

Built as a grocery store-apartment in 1911 and converted into 
a duplex in 1955, the wood frame structure already occupied 
100 percent of its 14x78-foot corner site, so when it became 
economically feasible last year to totally renovate the neglected 
building in its improving neighborhood, there was no way to go 
but up. Architect David Baker of SOL.ARC gave each unit a 
rooftop deck, separated by a gable which provided privacy. He 
turned the attic of the smaller apartment into a sleeping loft and 
increased ceiling heights to make the rooms seem larger. 

Active solar collectors on the south side of the gabled roof 
heat water for both units and for the hot tub on the larger deck. 
The owner's unit is heated by south-facing windows and 
skylights and by a heat-circulating fireplace. 


Before 


Owner-Built from Recycled Bits 


Mike and Claire Mease wanted a house constructed from 
recycled materials that would allow them some degree of energy 
self-sufficiency. They also wanted to pay for it out of their sav- 
ings, which meant build-it-themselves, as much as possible. 
Claire, 28, teaches reading, and Mike, 30, is a self-employed 
environmental engineer. With virtually no prior experience, they 
did all carpentry, plumbing and electrical work, contracting only 
for foundation walls and the basement concrete floor. 

The site, in central Pennsylvania near Harrisburg, contained 
an old house which the couple dismantled, using the wood for 
Trombe wall forms, scaffolding, sawhorses, etc. A nearby barn 
foundation yielded 12 pickup loads of stone used for the 
Trombe wall, which took them six weeks to construct. Forty feet 
long, 11 feet high and 14 inches deep, the wall is built on the 
site’s downward slope and extends 20 inches up into the living 
area. The Trombe’s untreated stones face the inside of the 
house; its outside was painted black and completely enclosed by 
a greenhouse. The six large south-facing windows above the 
Trombe and the five large greenhouse windows were recycled 
glass used as molds by the plexiglass industry. 


The greenhouse rests on a bermed, 11-ton stone wall 30 
inches high and a foot wide, and several hundred gallons of 
water are stored in this 40x8-foot space. The main purpose of 
the greenhouse is vegetable production. 

Other energy-efficient features include air-lock entrances, a 
dark tile floor next to the large windows, minimized window 
area on the north, east and west, and siting into the base of a 
hill for protection on the west and north. Several hundred small 
pines and spruce trees will act as future windbreaks. Three wood 
burners are used as backup heat sources, including a Russian- 
style masonry fireplace in the basement. 

The Meases moved in last April, although the house is still 
only 80 percent complete. Still to come are insulating shutters 
for the large windows and greenhouse, a brick wall in the 
kitchen for more heat storage and upgraded insulation. Their 
estimated total cost is $37,000, exclusive of the Jotul stove 
and the lot. 
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Integrated System and Structure 


The Southside Community Center serves primarily lower income 
Mexican-American residents in San Marcos, Tex. Their hybrid 
system greenhouse retrofit, designed by David Bentley and 
Phillip Pommier of Passive Solar Designs of San Antonio and 
Austin, was intended to lower the center's heating bills, demon- 
strate to community residents how solar energy can be used in. 
their homes and provide a classroom for greenhouse gardening. 

Greenhouse heated air is cycled down through ducts inside 
each of the wooden laminated arches that form the greenhouse 
superstructure. Six one-fifth horsepower fans pull the air across 
a subfloor thermal storage exchanger made of 2,800 recycled 
gallon plastic jugs filled with water (photo at left was made dur- 
ing construction). Registers equipped with back draft dampers 
at the rear of the greenhouse return the air from the exchanger 
but prevent thermosyphoning which might tend to cycle heat out 
of storage. A second air loop through the exchanger supplies 
heat to the building. Summer overheating is countered by open- 
ing high and low vent windows in the greenhouse and by use of 
shading cloths to cut solar penetration. 

The project, including column lamination and erection, was 
done by unskilled laborers, supervised by Pommier, under a 
federal job training program grant (CETA). Backing also came 
from the Texas Energy Development Fund, the Methodist 
Church World Food Hunger Program and local businesses and 
a training school, which provided materials and equipment. 

The arches and radial glazing pattern are intended to reflect 
the local Spanish heritage and blend with the main building's 
Spanish detailing. 


Bonus Greenhouse at the Top 


The owner/client wanted to add a rooftop deck and garden to 
his row house, so architect Richard C. Fredette III and engineer 
C. William Savery found it easy to convince him to erect a 
solarium/greenhouse—especially since it could be self-heating. 
Located on the end of a row in the South Street/Queen Village 
neighborhood of central Philadelphia, the brick house originally 
was three stories when it was built 100 years ago, but a fire in 
the early part of this century destroyed the top level. The green- 
house increased the 1,000 square feet of living space by 25 
percent. 

The building's long axis runs north-south, and the greenhouse 
is set at the northern end of the building. Fourteen feet wide and 
16 feet deep, it occupies about one-third of the rooftop and is 
built in a New England salt box configuration. The south side 
has 123 square feet of insulated glass framed in cedar, the 
material used on the deck and exterior walls to the east and 
north. The west party wall is masonry construction to comply 
with city fire codes. 

Thermal storage is in a 300-gallon water-filled oil tank and 
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Shaped and Sited for the Prairie 


C. F. Abercrombie shaped and sited this house in Salina, Kan., 
in accordance with Victor Olgyay's regionalized approach: The 
plan's north-south to east-west dimensions are 1.5:1 and the 
house faces 15 degrees east of true south. 

To reduce both construction and energy costs, square footage 
was minimized with an open plan in which use activities overlap. 
Increased ceiling heights make the rooms seem larger and pro- 
vide for deep penetration of the low winter sun. The southern 
facade is tilted 50 degrees for optimum winter sun exposure. 

Overheating and glare were also of particular concern. The 
glass collector area was balanced with estimated heating loads 
and the square footage of the opening was reduced to the mini- 
mum. Adjusting the “skylids” and window insulation, opening 
or closing off the greenhouse, turning on the ceiling fan, and 
using the perimeter forced air system to distribute warmed air 
are the users' options for controlling overheating. In addition, 
heat producing areas (kitchen, washer/dryer, mechanical equip- 
ment, bathrooms) are located away from areas receiving direct 
solar heat. 

Abercrombie's house received a 1978 design award in HUD's 
passive solar residential design competition. 


six 35-gallon water-filled drums. A fan and duct system moves 
heated air down to the second floor when the greenhouse 
temperature exceeds 80 degrees. 

The greenhouse is currently without movable insulation for 
night hours, the owner not wanting the responsibility of closing 
up his room every evening, and an automatic system proving too 
costly in the Philadelphia area. Bamboo shades cover the tilted 
glazing in the summer months. 

Including the cedar deck and second floor renovations to 
accommodate a new stairwell, the project cost was about $9,000 
or $40 per square foot. 


Blaine Bonham 
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Reoriented Toward the Sun 


Architect Peter Pfister, AIA, and his wife Darlene bought this 
1920 house a year and a half ago. They began construction of a 
passive solar retrofit in May and just completed the job before 
Minneapolis’ cold weather set in this winter. 

They found insulation virtually nonexistent in the wood frame 
house, so the first things they did were to blow polystyrene beads 
into the wall cavities, paint the interior surfaces with vapor bar- 
rier paint, upgrade attic insulation to a factor of R-40 and install 
insulating window shades, weatherstripping and caulking. 

To take advatage of the sun and a potentially pleasant back 
yard, the Pfisters have reoriented the house toward the south- 
facing rear facade, which had few windows (right photo). (A 
“sun room” had been located on the house's northwest corner, 
overlooking the street.) The retrofit relies on two primary solar 
gain areas. At the southwest corner, a two-story solarium was 
built onto the kitchen/breakfast area. The first-floor ceiling of 
the solarium is a metal grille to allow deep penetration of sun- 
light into the kitchen and circulation of air. A 10-inch-thick 
concrete slab under the kitchen/dining room is used for thermal 
storage. Next to the solarium on the rear facade is the other 
primary collector point, a window bay at the stair landing 
incorporating 40 6-foot by 315 -inch phase change thermal 
storage rods. 

The existing furnace—a circulating hot water system with 
radiators—was retained. For solar heat distribution, the retrofit 
was designed so that heated air rises through the metal grate to 
the top of the solarium, where it circulates to the north side of 
the house through wall cutouts. A small fan draws warm air 


from the ceiling of the central stairway and vents it to the north 

side of the downstairs rooms. Another fan draws cooler air from 
the floor of the living room and vents it past the thermal storage 
area at the stairway bay. 

Monitoring of the passive solar component is being carried 
out this winter as part fulfillment of a Department of Energy 
grant that also supported the design and construction phases. 
The project also received a 1978 HUD passive solar design 
award. Pfister is a member of Architectural Alliance, a 


Minneapolis firm. 
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Razzle-Dazzle Solar Trailer 


Remember the trailer? Meet the Autonomous Dwelling Vehicle. 
Ted Bakewell III and Michael Jantzen of St. Louis have at- 
tempted the ultimate in “high advantage life support” without 
dependence on utility grids or fossil fuels. 

According to their claims, it also is: transportable on existing 
highways, railroads, river barges and ocean freighters within all 
U.S. limitations on height, width and weight; adaptable to water 
floatation; capable of helicopter airlift and of being set up on 
uneven terrain; stable in high wind in full tie-down position; 
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independent from water and sewer hook-ups, chemical additives 
or nonecological disposal, and lightning protected. 

The chassis is a reinforced mobile office frame; the exterior 
shell is aluminized steel agricultural silo components insulated 
with sprayed polyurethane foam. On board, there is a Clivus 
Multrum for wastes, a rain collector/water purification system, 
a scrapwood/waste paper stove with denatured alcohol burners, 
high frequency, low wattage fluorescent lights, a variety of wall 
pockets and under-floor compartments for storage and bins 
designed for recyclable metals and glass. 

So what’s solar? Two fan-assisted air collectors built into the 
exterior skin are coupled with a paracrystalline phase-change 
material for thermal storage; a greenhouse and controllable sky- 
lights provide additional passive solar gain. Backup is the wood 
burning stove. A photovoltaic panel, augmented by a reflector, 
provides electricity. Storage is in a 12-volt battery. Winter 
operation of the refrigerator relies on a through-the-floor heat 
exchanger. An active solar collector provides hot water, with 
backup from a waste incinerator. Compressed air from a foot 
pump and savonius wind generator drives a universal air motor 
used for such appliances as the kitchen blender and rotating 

shaft power tools. 


Bakewell says it is mass producible at a cost competitive with 
existing travelers of comparable size. 
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Solar with Southern Accents 


The three young designers of Sunshelter, a Raleigh, N.C., firm, 
have studied older houses in the Piedmont and have adopted 
some of that region's traditional design features and passive 
heating and cooling techniques. This 1,450-square-foot, two- 
bedroom house, derived from two-story I-shaped houses of the 
turn of the century, incorporates a greenhouse/solarium passive 
solar heating system. As was typical of the older houses, it is 
long, narrow and has wood siding, a metal roof and a deep, one- 
story porch across the north facade that wraps around the west 
and east. 

Heat, stored in the floor and north masonry wall of the 
double-height solarium, radiates to the rooms behind. Large 
openings in this wall allow deep penetration of the winter sun 
into the rooms behind. Convection currents and ceiling fans dis- 
tribute this heat, with a wood-burning stove next to the solarium 
wall providing backup. Vents in the first floor's ceiling allow 
circulation of warmed air. For cooling, the ceiling fans may be 
reversed to draw air up and out through ridge vents in the roof. 

Sunshelter's designers, all recent graduates of North Carolina 
State University, are John Meachem, Bill Watkins and Mike 
Funderburk. O 
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INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 
on ISLAMIC 

ARCHITECTURE 
and URBANISM 


€ a 


INTRODUCTION 

King Faisal University in the Eastern 
Province of the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia announces with pleasure its 
intention to convene an International 
Symposium on Islamic Architecture 
and Urbanism in the winter of the year 
1400 A.H. (January 5-10, 1980 A.D.). 
The Symposium is being organized to 
examine the implications of Islamic 
Culture on man-made environment. 


It is the goal of the Symposium to bring 
together from all over the world a select 
group of talented people whose 
common interests are studying and 
shaping the human environment: It is 
hoped that the Symposium will reach 
new realms of underst 
will be of benéfit: tof 
consequently enrich. 

Culture. es 


The Symposium i 
support of the Safagis 
of Municipal and 
Ministry of Publi M». : 
Participation in MEE 
anticipated serie 
limited to 200 
titioners. 
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THEME AND OBJECTIVES 

The theme of this Symposium will be 
“Defining the islangg environment". 
Its purpose is to us on: 1) The 


underlying principle and theories of 


islargic space, formysigucture, symbols 
ang geometries, e SPNet 
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LANGUAGE 


The official language of the Symposium 
will be Arabic and English. 


For further information concerning the 
Symposium, interested persons may 
contact: 


Chairman, 

Technical Committee for the 
International Symposium on 
Islamic Architecture and Urbanism, 


. King Faisal University, 


P.O. Box 2397 
Damman, Saudi Arabia 


Telex No: 670020 FAISAL SJ 


R uH WAS ESTABLISHED IN 1975 TO MEET THE 
BEDS OF THE RAPIDLY DEVELOPING EASTERN 

MBIA. VERSITY HAS TWO CAMPUSES 
"THE EASTERN PROVINCE AND 
ANT OASIS TOWN AND FORMER 


XC HUE PLANNING IS LOCATED ON 
USI TEE | HAS A FIVE YEAR PROGRAM 
ACHELO RCHITECTURE AND PLANNING. 


AMS^ARE-PEANNED IN THE AREAS OF 
E "URBAN DESIGN, LANDSCAPE 
» SIGN! THE COLLEGE HAS AN IN- 
F TING: MANY DISCIPLINES. 


What does your client want to 
know about energy in building 
design? 


The bottom-line answers to some basic questions: 

e How to hold the line on capital and operating costs when 
energy prices keep going up and up? 

e How to comply with government regulations for energy 
conservation? 

e How to build an energy efficient facility that accommodates 
human comfort, convenience and quality? 

e How to bring existing buildings up to current standards of 
energy performance? 

e How to use solar energy economically and aesthetically? 


What do you need to know 
about energy in building 
design? 


Everything your client wants to know and more: 

e New developments in energy conservation design, research 
and practice. 

e Opportunities for energy-conscious designers. 

e Tools and techniques for improving energy-efficient design. 

e Public laws, policies and regulations that affect practice and 
projects. 

e Resources on technical data, procedures and principles. 

e Practical experience of your colleagues incorporating energy 
conservation, solar and alternative energy strategies in their 
design process and projects. 


The AIA Energy Notebook keeps you 


informed on energy in building design. 

e It's a central source of information for the design practitioner, 
researcher, student, librarian, government official and any 
professional concerned with energy and the built environment. 

e It's a worktable resource that's organized for easy data access 
and on-the-job reference. 

e And, it's an information updating service aimed at keeping you 
abreast of the latest developments, activities, news events and 
resources on energy in building design. 


When you want to know about 
energy in building design, you need the 
AIA ENERGY NOTEBOOK. 


Turn the page to find out what you should know about 
the AIA ENERGY NOTEBOOK that can help you and 
your clients save energy in the built environment. 


AIA Energy Notebook. 
A worthwhile 
investment with a fast 
payback for your 
practice. 


Order yours now. Complete the 
coupon below and mail it to: 
AIA Energy Notebook 
The American Institute of 
Architects 
1735 New York Avenue N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


Yes! 

I want to know 
about energy in 
building design. 


Please enter my subscription to the 
AIA Energy Notebook. | 
understand the cost to subscribe for 
the first year is $90 for AIA members, 
$120 for non-members. 


Here's my check O Bill me O 


Name 

Addi 

AIA Chapter-Affiliation 
Organization 
Signature 


You can subscribe to the AIA Energy 
Notebook service by simply completing the 
attached coupon and mailing it. 


The price of a one-year subscription is $90 for AIA 
members or $120 for others. 


You receive a set of big, yellow looseleaf notebooks containing 
basic reference and how-to information, selected and organized 
for practical, everyday use. You receive updated and 
supplementary materials throughout the year. You receive monthly 
newsletters. Here's a sampling of what your AIA Energy 
Notebook service includes: 


e Basic Reference—Energy Conservation Opportunities in 
Design Projects; Synopses of Federal Laws, Regulations and 
Programs; State-by-State Summaries of Current Laws in Effect; 
Guide to Energy Codes and Standards for Buildings; 
Bibliography of Selected References; Glossary of Energy Terms. 


e Techniques & Applications—Guide to Selecting and Using 
Energy Computer Programs; Method of Performing Energy 
Audits for Existing Buildings; Designer Guide to Building Energy 
Performance Standards; Case Studies of Energy Conservation 
Design Projects including Solar Applications. 


e Quarterly Supplements—New information to update and 
supplement your notebook contents as well as additions such 
as Practice Aids, Case Studies, Selected Article Reprints, 
Technical Data and Forms. 


e Monthly Newsletters—Up-to-date news of issues and 
events affecting energy conservation design, professional 
practice and business opportunities; profiles of energy efficient 
projects and energy conscious design firms; book reviews, 
essays and abstracts; calendar of events and activities. 


Interns from page 47 

new meaning and understanding of the profession. He or she 
gains the satisfaction of actually being involved in what we call 
architecture.” The employer gets a high rate of return on invest- 
ment, says Franco, "gaining a more mature and knowledgeable 
employee—one who can make a positive contribution and deal 
with the complexities of professional practice." The profession 
gains as well, Franco says, through the "upgrading and setting of 
higher standards." And the public benefits, gaining a “profes- 
sional able to make significant contributions to the community of 
which he or she is a part. This is the ultimate benefit and is what 
architecture is all about." 

Despite this enthusiastic endorsement by an intern-architect, 
no one would say that all IDP's problems have been solved, and 
even Franco points to "rough spots that have to be ironed out." 
AIA's long-range planning committee (chaired by Charles E. 
Schwing, FAIA, now the Institute's president) asked in its 1979 
report i£ NCARB were "developing criteria that will unduly 
burden those who are seeking architectural licensing." The com- 
mittee recommended that, prior to AIA's adoption of any public 
policy that would commit resources and accept responsibility, a 
study be made of IDP's effectiveness and cost. AIA's commis- 
sion of education and professional development (chaired by 
Harold H. Tarleton, AIA), under whose care the Institute's role 
in IDP has been carried out, has also called for an in-depth 
evaluation. Funding for an investigative task force has recently 
been approved by the 1980 planning committee. 

At AIA's 1979 convention, the preamble to a resolution, 
which passed, pointed to some of IDP's problems and difficul- 
ties. It stated that architectural interns are a "diverse group with 
varying educational needs," that thc involvement of any "state 
bureaucracy” in a small business may lead to "serious economic 
inefficiencies," despite the best of intentions, and that mainte- 
nance of "uniform requirements for architectural licensing is es- 
sential to reciprocity." The resolution called for AIA to continue 
to coordinate with NCARB for the improvement of a voluntary 
IDP, but said that the Institute opposes at this time adoption by 
individual states of the criteria developed by NCARB as a man- 
datory prerequisite for licensing. At its September meeting, the 
board formally adopted the resolution. 

It calls in effect for NCARB to re-examine the IDP practical 
training criteria, and NCARB is in the process of reanalysis. At 
its 1979 annual meeting, NCARB passed a resolution which es- 
sentially directs that a study be made to do two things: to define 
the knowledge, skills, abilities and functions necessary for mini- 
mum competence for the practice of architecture in this country, 
finding out what an architect does, and to re-examine all of 
NCARB 's practical standards, examinations and IDP criteria 
based upon the definition of an architect. 

The effects of these resolutions on states in the process of 
adopting all or part of IDP is not clear. For example, Robert 
Rosenfeld, assistant director of AIA's continuing education divi- 
sion who has been considerably involved in IDP, says that In- 
diana's state registration board, with the concurrence of the In- 
diana Society of Architects/ AIA, is going ahead in adopting 
NCARB ' practical training criteria. “They seem to be saying, 
‘We understand how the AIA membership as a whole may feel 
and what the convention resolution means, but we believe we 
have enough flexibility in our proposed rules that we would not 
preclude anyone from sitting the professional examination if he 
or she could not strictly comply in satisfying the IDP criteria. 
There would be latitude since the criteria are, more or less, 
guidelines for the board. We could, for example, recommend 
additional supplementary education in those categories where 
there is no way an intern could get direct or indirect actual expe- 
rience in a subject matter.’ But I think that most state boards 
and AIA components are aware of the intention of AIA’s resolu- 
tion to make sure that any potential problems in adopting the 
IDP training criteria are understood.” 


Rosenfeld says that two things appear to be happening. First, 
the requirement that an architectural firm give the intern neces- 
sary exposures in office practice “has been perceived as an eco- 
nomic problem, although the feedback received to date suggests 
that the opposite may be the rule. A basic concept of IDP says 
that exposure can be gained in one of three ways: by direct par- 
ticipation in an activity, by observation of that activity or 
through supplementary educational activities, if opportunities for 
participation and observation are not available in a specific office 
situation. For all 14 categories, however, supplementary educa- 
tion only counts for a portion of the total experience needed to 
satisfy a given category. So suppose, for example, an intern 
needed experience in some area which was not done in the spe- 
cific office in which the intern worked, the firm would have to go 
out of its way perhaps to provide the experience. AIA’s mem- 
bership rcpresents a diversity of firms across the country, and the 
smaller firms are obliged to say, ‘We are all for giving the intern- 
architect as much advice and experience as we can, but we have 
to run our offices, too.’ " 

The second problem comes from the perception of the pri- 
mary beneficiaries of IDP—the interns and the students who 
some day will be consumers of IDP. “They are asking NCARB 
to reconsider the practical training criteria because it may be 
difficult to receive all those kinds of exposures, and that may 
prove to be restrictive,” Rosenfeld says. “The candidate may not 
be able to take the licensing examination. So many interns and 
AIA associate members are asking for more flexibility to be built 
into the system. But there is also a vocal group of interns who 
say that whatever the situation, the IDP requirements are justi- 
fied because they finally establish a quality standard for those 
who wish to practice architecture. The group believes that there 
simply must be acceptable exposure in those 14 essential areas 
of practice.” 

The IDP subcommittee of AIA's continuing education com- 
mittee met in Portland, Ore., last July. Chaired by John H. 
Bryant, AIA, the subcommittee passed two resolutions, one of 
which asks that the continuing education committee recommend 
to AJA that it “continue to commit resources and accept respon- 
sibility for the AIA clements” in IDP. *Anything less than con- 
tinued enthusiastic support” for the elements, the resolution 
said, “will ensure the program’s failure.” 

The subcommittee, by resolution, also asks AIA to “urge 
NCARB to intensify its current re-evaluation of both the con- 
cept and operative details” of the practical training criteria. 

The other resolution asks that AIA “develop and expand” the 
elements “which provide critically needed advice and supple- 
mentary education to intern-architects” and also that AIA 
“urge the implementation of these essential services by the 
various components" as a “voluntary” IDP, irrespective of the 
adoption by individual states of any criteria developed by 
NCARB as mandatory prerequisites to licensing. 

One of the more important elements of AIA’s commitment to 
IDP are the SupEdGuides, which, according to reports from 
users, have proved to be useful to both the intern-architect and 
to the AIA associate member. ATA's goal is a set of 30 SupEd- 
Guides, 27 of which are now available. (Six of the guides sched- 
uled for publication last February were revised by the subcom- 
mittee and have only recently been published.) In addition, the 
subcommittee hopes in 1980 to select two or three related areas 
of activity, such as solar energy and barrier free design, as sub- 
jects for new SupEdGuides. 

Rosenfeld points out that “many interns who come out of 
years of formal education don’t want to go back to a formal 
classroom. They want to get in and work, but also to somehow 
create opportunitics that can expand upon the specific exposure 
being gained in an office. This is where the interplay of the Sup- 
EdGuides comes in—to work with an architect and really ex- 
plore in greater detail rather than just sitting at a drawing board. 

continued on page 71 
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Lively Discussion About 
Design Competitions 


Design Competitions. Paul D. Spreiregen, 
FAIA. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1979. 
310 pp. $24.95. 

This is a how-to book as well as a 
forceful plea for architectural design com- 
petitions. Order it now if you ever expect 
to enter a competition, because when you 
most need it, it will be out of print. Sprei- 
regen gives all of the relevant documenta- 
tion, a rundown of the major competitions 
and his own reasons for believing that the 
competitive route is to everyone's advan- 
tage—the architect, the client, the profes- 
sion and the public. Along the way are 
crisp judgments and insights. This is the 
only book of its kind on this important 
subject. 

This seems the place to note a book 
Spreiregen's bibliography seems to have 
missed—Peter Collins’ Architectural 
Judgement—probably because of its 
Canadian origin. It is especially valuable 
because it deals with the actual work of 
juries, and examines several of the more 
significant competitions in greater depth 
than Spreiregen does. I must note also 
that Spreiregen's book is not well proof- 
read, especially in the proper names— 
Saterlee, Olmstead, Hallette, Earnest 
Flagg, Addelot, Loose, et al., are among 
the howlers. Frederick Gutheim, Hon. 
AIA, Washington, D.C. 


Courtyard House in China: Tradition and 
Present. Werner Blaser. Boston: Birk- 
háuser (P.O. Box 2007, Cambridge, 
Mass. 02139), 1979. 111 pp. 

Werner Blaser, the author of this at- 
tractive book, describes the renovated 
courtyard houses and imperial parks in 
Peking and the garden complexes in 
Soochow. The courtyard house, dating 
back to the Han dynasty, provides an 
enclosed garden that closes out the out- 
side world. The drawing above of old 
typical one-story courtyard houses in 
Peking shows how the houses make the 
most of scarce land and yet give each 
occupant the advantages of a garden 
landscape. 

As Blaser says, the dream of a single- 
family house won't be realized for many 
people. “If the price of land is too high, 
we must make do with very small lots. 
A garden in front of the house is too ex- 
pensive and so we import it into the 
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house where a tree can grow into the 
open sky from one’s own inner court- 
yard.” 

With brief text and very handsome 
photographs, Blaser shows how, since 
1949, the old courtyard houses have 
been beautifully restored and converted 
to new uses such as kindergartens, day 
care nurseries, shops, restaurants, parks. 
In the residential streets of Soochow, he 
shows how the inner courts, “secluded 
and protected,” provide for privacy de- 
spite crowded conditions. 

The Chinese, he says, “have never 
madé a clean break with tradition. . . . 
Once a form has been found and has 
justified its existence, it is faithfully pre- 
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served because it already embodied a 
certain degree of perfection in its initial 
conception.” There is much in the book 
that will give the contemporary American 
architect ideas about how to make the 
most of scarce land in cities today and 
yet give people a personal refuge. 

An art exhibition, organized in con- 
nection with the publication of the book, 
will tour American cities and universities. 


Color Source Book. Margaret Walch. 
New York: Scribner’s, 1979. 103 pp. $55. 
This historical sourcebook should be 
helpful to anyone who is concerned about 

color. Walch describes 48 different his- 
torical palettes, illustrating each of them 
with color swatches based on works of art 
and artifacts. There are, for example, the 
restful greens of porcelain of the Chinese 
Sung Dynasty in contrast with a variety of 
red glazes. There are also the blues and 
golds of Persian miniatures, the rainbow- 
like colors of Japanese woodcuts, the 


lovely padshah blue of Persian carpets, 
the warm pinks and subdued reds of Piero 
della Francesca, Josiah Wedgwood’s 
blues, Art Deco’s smoky white, chrome, 
gold and pale yellow and Pop art’s harsh 
primaries and colors of a chrome-oriented 
society. The book is fascinating to read 
and to look at in its span of color ex- 
pression over the cultural history of 
mankind. 


The Use of Color in Interiors. 2nd edi- 
tion. Albert O. Halse. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1978. 152 pp. $24.95. 

The first edition of this popular book 
was published in 1968. This expanded 
edition contains new sections on the con- 
servation of energy through new concepts 
in lighting; the application of new paint 
systems, floor and wall coverings and 
plastic patterns; recent color for safety 
marking recommended by the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration; 
recent developments in color systems re- 
search and the use of color for identifica- 
tion purposes. Also included in this edi- 
tion are about 30 new color plates and 
many black and white illustrations. Those 
familiar with the first edition will know 
that the book is comprehensive in its 
coverage of the unique contributions of 
color to the interior environment. 


Bizarre Architecture. Charles Jencks. 
New York: Rizzoli, 1979. 80 pp. $9.95. 

Bizarre architecture, if “properly” 
bizarre, can’t very well be classified, says 
Jencks. It defies the *well-carved pigeon- 
hole, for the obvious reason that bizarre 
means unconventional and unlikely. If 
you can place a bizarre building in a 
classification system, then it immediately 
loses some of its magical property." 
Nonetheless, Jencks does use a form of 
classification in this book which stresses 
the humorous side of architecture. He 
even coins a classification—‘‘animalor- 
phic,” which he calls a “mixed architec- 
tural metaphor where body and vegetative 
images cohabit." For example, Eero 
Saarinen's Ingalls Hockey Rink at New 
Haven, Conn. “This whale at Yale un- 
dulates its dorsal fin and, under its black 
jet nose, opens a big grin for the 3,000 
spectators to enter." 

Bizarre architecture, says Jencks, “can 
really be quite good architecture." In the 
80-page book, 15 of the pages are given 
over to an introduction; the remainder of 
the book is devoted to photographs (in 
color) and brief captions. O 
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The Institute from page 24 

ance...." Yet another said that employ- 
ers of interns "are hesitant" to let the 
intern in on such matters as client rela- 
tions, billings, fees, taxes and the like. 
“We all learned design and working draw- 
ings in school and are now refining those 
skills, but we now need to find out what 
the business side of it is all about." 

One respondent said that he knows 
about IDP but hasn't become involved be- 
cause of “costs and the type of architec- 
tural firm I am associated with. ... They 
pay me to do a specific job within the firm 
—contract documents—and are not 
about to pay me to write specs, do field 
work or anything that I'm not particularly 
efficient or experienced at. . . . Therefore, 
any program of private study that I can 
participate in at home, after work, is the 
type of continuing education program I 
need.” 

Another said, “It is a bad feeling to 
know that the profession of architecture 
does not ‘watch out’ for its new potential 
architects. Both the medical and law pro- 
fessions have very clear guidelines... 
about the procedures to attain profes- 
sional status. What’s more embarrassing 
to the profession is that most architects in 
practice have no idea themselves what is 
going on as far as licensing requirements 
go. Therefore, an increased burden is 
placed on the shoulders of the intern- 
architect.” 

The survey, says Rosenfeld, has helped 
in planning efforts for 1980 associate 
programs. For example, a series of pro- 
fessional development seminars for asso- 
ciates will be included in AIA's 1980 
convention program, and delivery systems 
will be expanded in order to provide for 
more individualized learning resources. 


Abercrombie Joins the Journal; 
Depta, Musica on AIA's Staff 


Stanley Abercrombie, AIA, has joined 
the AIA JOURNAL as senior editor, archi- 
tecture. Previously editor of Abitare in 
America and of Interiors and senior editor 
of Architecture Plus, he maintains an 
architectural practice in New York City. 
Abercrombie has a B.S. degree from 
the Georgia Institute of Technology, a 
B. Arch. degree from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and a M. Arch. 
degree from Columbia University. He has 
12 years of design experience in architec- 
tural offices including work with John 
Carl Warnecke & Associates, Marcel 
Breuer & Associates and private practice 
with Paul Vieyra. He has taught at 
Harvard University's graduate school of 
design, Pratt Institute, Columbia Univer- 
sity and the New Jersey School of Archi- 
tecture. He was a Loeb fellow, Harvard 
graduate school of design in 1974-75, and 
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received the Jesse H. Neal editorial 
achievement award in 1975 and a residen- 
tial design citation from the New York 
Chapter/ AIA in 1974. 

Richard C. Depta, AIA, of Minne- 
apolis is the Institute's new director of 
energy information. He was previously a 
building design energy specialist with the 
Minnesota energy agency. Prior to that he 
was in professional practice for more than 
17 years including four years with Setter, 
Leach & Lindstrom and four years with 
Parker Associates. He served as chairman 
of the energy conservation and building 
design committee of the Minnesota So- 
ciety of Architects/ ATA. He holds B. 
Arch. and B.A. degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

AIA’s new director of federal agency 
liaison is Frank Musica, who earned 
B. Arch. and MBA degrees from the 
University of Notre Dame and a law de- 
gree from the Notre Dame law school. 

He has worked with ArchiSystems Inter- 
national as an executive assistant, with 
the Legal Assistance Foundation of Chi- 
cago, the Chicago Architectural Assist- 
ance Center and the Indiana Public Inter- 
est Research Group and was a business/ 
legal intern with AIA. 


News/ Practice 


Depletion of Gypsum Deposits 
By the Year 2000 is Predicted 


"Worldwide gypsum deposits will be used 
up before the end of this century," says 
Zigurds Grigalis, AIA, in a recent report 
to the Institute's regional development 
and natural resources committee. The 
Lexington, Ky., architect, who bases this 
appraisal on a U.S. Bureau of Mines esti- 
mate of gypsum resources and the current 
demand, foresees shortages springing up 
as suddenly as the gasoline lines of last 
summer. 

Used extensively over the past 20 years 
for walls, ceilings and in many special 
applications where an inexpensive and 
easily installed material is called for, 
gypsum board is present on almost every 
construction job. Because it is so com- 
monplace, the material no longer com- 
mands much attention, and heaps of scrap 
sheet are thrown out with debris. Some of 
the pieces are as large as half a sheet and 
some are even full sheets with a single 
erroneous cut or a crack across a corner, 
observes Grigalis, who estimates that 
roughly 10 percent of the material ship- 
ped to job sites is thrown out in scrap. 

Much of the remaining world reserves 
of gypsum are located outside the U.S., 
which in 1976 produced only 18 percent 
of the world's total and imported 26 per- 
cent of its net supply. In case of shortages, 
it would be difficult to substitute other 


materials for gypsum. Many Underwriters 
Laboratories approved framing assemblies 
rely on gypsum products, and the alterna- 
tives would have to be tested over a long 
period of time, Grigalis believes. It would 
also take time for them to gain acceptance 
of designers, builders and consumers. 
Finally, Grigalis issues a plea for con- 
servation of gypsum. "If we begin now 
and rationally examine all readily avail- 
able alternatives, we may be able to re- 
duce the current trend in consumption 
and thus allow ourselves more time to 
develop lasting alternatives," he says. 


Milwaukee Opens a Competition 
To Develop Downtown Lakefront 


The city and county of Milwaukee are 
sponsoring a national competition for a 
comprehensive plan for 200 acres on 
Lake Michigan adjacent to the city's 
downtown. The area is south of Lake 
Park, designed by Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, and is the site of Eero Saarinen's 
War Memorial and Art Center. The 
competition is intended to “generate 
ideas and a public sense of the uniqque 
potential of this important urban site.” 

The site, identified by community and 
professional leaders as an area of “special 
environmental/architectural/urban con- 
cern,” is also the location of a proposed 
expressway as well as “controversial 
private development and many unsightly 
temporary uses,” says a spokesman for 
Mayor Henry W. Maier’s office. The pro- 
posed project will include transportation 
systems, landscaping and recreational, 
cultural and industrial uses. 

There is a first prize of $25,000, a 
second of $15,000, a third of $7,500 and 
three honorable mentions of $3,000 each. 
The competition is open to all reg- 
istered architects, registered landscape 
architects and certified planners. Entry 
forms for the competition are available 
from: Lakefront Planning and Design 
Competition, City Hall, 200 E. Wells St., 
Room 102, Milwaukee, Wis. 53202, 
(414) 278-2200. 


Precast Concrete Institute Jury 
Names Eight Building Awards 


A jury of architects and engineers 
(chaired by Ehrman B. Mitchell Jr., 
FAIA, president of the Institute), has 
selected eight structures as top winners in 
the buildings category of the 1979 Pre- 
stressed Concrete Institute awards pro- 
grams. The winning entries, said the jury, 
were selected for “esthetic expression, 
function and economy using precast and 
prestressed concrete.” 

Winners in the buildings category are: 
* Latter Center West, Metairie, La. 


News/ Government 


HUD Surveys Section 8 Program, 
Finds Irregularities, Violations 


(Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Houston). 
* Washington Trust Branch Bank, Spo- 
kane, Wash. ( Tan/Brookie/Kundig, 
Spokane). 

* Radnor Corporate Center, Buildings 
Two and Three, Radnor, Pa. (Geddes 


Brecher Qualls Cunningham, Philadelphia). 


* Safeco Insurance Companies of Amer- 
ica Divisional Office Building, Spokane 
(Walker McGough Foltz Lyerla, Spokane). 
e Multifunction Building Two and Cen- 
tral Utilities Building, Florida Interna- 
tional University, Miami (Dalton Dalton 
Newport, Cleveland, photo above). 

* City of Miami Heavy Equipment Ser- 
vice Facility (Morton, Wolfberg, Alvarez, 
Taracido & Associates, Miami). 

* Terminal Two Parking Structure, 
Toronto (Malton) International Airport 
(design consultants: a joint venture of 
FENCO Consultants Ltd., Toronto, and 
E.A. Barton & Associates, Ltd., Willow- 
dale, Ontario). 

* U.S. Postal Service Facility, Caguas, 
Puerto Rico (Jorge Del Rio, AIA, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico). 


Houston Galleria Complex Cited 
As ‘Pioneer in Land Utilization’ 


The Urban Land Institute has selected 
the Galleria in Houston as the recipient 
of its first award for excellence, to be 
given annually “to recognize a develop- 
ment project in the U.S. or Canada that 
embodies those elements of quality and 
innovation that are worthy of emulation 
and provide a guide to the future.” 

Michael F. Kelly, ULT' president, 
said that the Galleria is a “pioneer in 
land utilization,” noting as well that the 
multiuse complex, containing a hotel, 
office tower, retail and commercial estab- 
lishments, theater, athletic and social 
club, indoor skating rink and structured 
parking facilities, incorporates an “urban 
cultural force within a suburban setting.” 

Designed by Hellmuth, Obata & Kassa- 
baum, Inc., and Neuhaus & Taylor, the 
complex was developed by Gerald D. 
Hines Interests. 

The awards jury, which was chaired by 
Alan M. Voorhees, dean of the college of 
architecture, University of Illinois, Chi- 
cago, said that the final decision was 


based upon the Galleria’s “excellent 
examples of entrepreneurial skills, devel- 
opment leadership, application of profes- 
sional design and its stewardship of land 
use and improvements which could be 
adopted or modified as an example for 
future developments.” 


Serious problems exist in the administra- 
tion and delivery of HUD’s section 8 
leased housing program, reports HUD’s 
office of inspector general. Based on a 
survey, the report concludes that HUD is 
being overbilled for assistance payments, 
some tenants are understating incomes, 
other tenants are being overcharged and 
some units do not meet housing standards, 
among other problems. 

Section 8 was authorized by the U.S. 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended by sec- 
tion 201 of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974. The primary 
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goal is to enable lower income families, 
through housing assistance payments, to 
obtain “modest housing” in the private 
sector that is “decent, safe and sanitary." 
A family of four whose income is less 
than 80 percent of an area's median in- 
come can rent a dwelling at between 15 
and 25 percent of its income. This is ad- 
justed for family size. HUD pays the dif- 
ference between that amount and the 
amount the landlord is asking. There are 
three types of programs: loan manage- 
ment where mortgages are HUD-insured 
or HUD-held; new construction and sub- 
stantial rehabilitation where developers 
find financing and rent to low-income 
families, and existing housing, where 
public housing authorities determine that 
a family is eligible for low-income hous- 
ing and help them find it. 

"We are 95 percent certain," says the 
report, "that between 14 and 16 percent 
of the 8,100 section 8 housing projects 
have management irregularities, 12 per- 
cent have tenant irregularities, 47 percent 
contain housing quality standards viola- 
tions and 31 percent contain serious 
housing quality standards violations that 
affect the health and safety of the tenant 
or the livability of the units." 

Some HUD officials question the valid- 
ity of some of these figures, but concede 
that serious problems exist which warrant 


prompt attention. They maintain that the 
survey's 47 percent and 31 percent figures 
on violations are too high, due to an in- 
accurate methodology in the survey (only 
a small number of projects were examined 
and then the number of deficiencies were 
estimated for all projects). The other pro- 
jections are more accurate, say HUD 
officials. "The survey was highly useful 
and it turned up a lot of serious problems 
in the program," said Tony Freidman of 
HUD’s housing policy staff. 

As of Mar. 31, the survey's starting 
point, there were 8,100 projects with 
650,000 units in the section 8 program. 
The survey covered 514 projects with a 
total of 98,000 occupied units. 

Congress has appropriated funding 
for approximately 250,000 units in 
1980, of which about 90,000 will be 
rehabilitated units and 160,000 newly 
constructed. 

The survey disclosed management 
irregularities involving project owners or 
managers and public housing authorities 
(PHAs) at 72 of the 514 projects re- 
viewed (an estimated 14 to 16 percent of 
all projects). Some of the problems are 
that project owners and managers require 
tenants to make side payments in excess 
of the tenant's gross family contributions, 
collect assistance payments for vacant 
units occupied by other than section 8 


tenants, work with or induce tenants to 
establish false eligibility or increase im- 
properly the amount of assistance and 
bill for housing assistance payments for 
units occupied rent free by project em- 
ployees. 

The tenant irregularities cited (61 of 
the 514 projects reviewed, 12 percent of 
the total section 8 projects) include ten- 
ants understating reported income, not 
reporting all sources of income, falsifying 
family composition and income and not 
reporting all persons living in the unit. 

The highest incidence of problems was 
substandard units. The surveyors found 
violations such as unsafe heating systems, 
no fire exits other than the main en- 
trance, lead-based paint hazards and ex- 
terior doors and windows which cannot 
be locked. 

“HUD could be paying as much as $23 
million per month in housing assistance" 
for substandard units, says the report. 
And of this $23 million, an estimated 
$18 million per month could be paid for 
units which have serious quality standards 
violations that affect the health and safety 
of the tenants or the livability of the units. 
One hundred and nine of 345 units in- 
spected fall in the latter category, which 
the survey translates to 31 percent of the 
existing housing units. Problems include 

continued on page 70 


1979 Architects' 
Cedar library. Free. 


It's the new "Do it with shakes and shingles’ kit 
The most complete cedar library ever created for architects 
Covers 10 basic "How to” subjects: Insulation 
Ventilation. Roof Junctures. Valleys and Flashings. Product 
selection. Economy grades. How to specify. Care and 
treatment. Finishing. Literature catalog. All free 
Send for the Cedar Library, Suite 275, 515-116th 
Avenue N.E., Bellevue, WA 98004 


Or use the reader service number 22. 


Respond. 
Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau 
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READING THIS 
PAPERBACK CAN 


HANGE YOUR MEANS 
j OF SUPPORT. 


Find out how Vulcraft's syster 
of steel joists and joist girder 
offers better support. Send fo 
a free, 28-page Specificatio 
Guide. If you can't wait for th 
mail, just call (704) 366-7000 fo 
more information. 


I could use support from Vulcraft 
Please send me a free Specificatioi 
Guide immediately. 


Steel Joists & 
Joist Girders 


Name 


Address 


City 


State Zp 


P.O. Box220646, Charlotte, N.C. 282: 
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. GUIDE TO SITE AND 
, ENVIRONMENTAL 
PLANNING, 2nd Ed. 


Harvey M. Rubenstein 


Here is a reference text with all the design and 
technical data you need for site planning and 
construction. Stresses a design approach to 
site planning. Hundreds of diagrams, charts, 
tables, photographs, and sample problems 
supplement written material, making this a 
valuable reference for both the professional 
and students of architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, civil engineering, planning, and urban 
design. 

(0 471 04729-5) 1979 

approx. 240 pp. $20.00 tent. 


= IMPLIFIED DESIGN OF 
BUILDING STRUCTURES 


James E. Ambrose 


At last, a book that illustrates the whole 
process of designing a structure for a build- 
ing—from preliminary architectural 
drawings to framing plans and 
construction details. Cal- 
culations are limited to 
simplified methods, en- 
abling readers with a 
limited background to 
obtain approximate de- 
signs that are useful for 
cost estimating, developing 
architectural details, and gain- 
ing a general sense of structural 
requirements. 

(0 471 04721-X) 
268 pp. $17.95 


r HE AIA METRIC BUILDING 


AND CONSTRUCTION GUIDE 
Edited by Susan Braybrooke 


This concise, readable primer describes the 
evolution of the metric system and the interna- 
tional trend toward its use. The use of Sl units 
An architecture, engineering, and surveying is 
detailed. Metric conventions for architectural 
and engineering drawings are described and 
the implications of metrication for building 
codes and standards are analyzed. Also 
includes guidelines for the period of transition 
to the SI system. Contains numerous draw- 
ings, charts, conversion factors, and tables. 


1979 


approx. 176 pp. 1980 
(0 471 03812-1) $15.00 (tent.) Cloth 
(0 471 03813-X) $8.00 (tent.) Paper 
= IGNS, SYMBOLS, AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


Edited by Geoffrey Broadbent, Richard 
Bunt, and Charles Jencks. 
A fascinating collection of key papers by lead- 
ing architectural theorists, many specially 
commissioned, in which they discuss con- 
cepts from Saussurean semiology and Peir- 
cian semiotic that provide new insights into 
architecture. Makes available invaluable mate- 
rial, much of it previously scattered, not trans- 
lated into English, or of limited circulation. 
(0 471 99718-8) 1979 
approx. 400 pp. $36.95 (tent.) 


Order by phone—call TOLL FREE 800-526- 
5368. In New Jersey call collect 201-797-7809 
Available at professional bookstores or write 
to John V. Storojev, Dept. 7416. 
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= IMPLIFIED DESIGN OF 


STRUCTURAL WOOD, 3rd Ed. 
The late Harry Parker 


Prepared by Harold D. Hauf 


Explains methods commonly used in deter- 
mining proper timber sizes, providing a work- 
ing knowledge of structural design for day-to- 
day problems and a background for working 
effectively on more complicated projects. 
Updated to include recent changes in design 
procedures, standard lumber sizes, and allow- 
able unit design stresses. Features a simple, 
nonmathematical approach, with explanations 
of basic structural mechanics, numerous 
worked out examples, and problems. 

(0471 66630-0) 1980 

269 pp. $16.95 


Ramsey & Sleeper's 
. RCHITECTURAL GRAPHIC 
STANDARDS, 6th Ed. 
Prepared by the American 
Institute of Architects 


Make sure you have the latest edition of this 
indispensable reference. It brings you the 
most complete set of guidelines you could 
own for the entire architectural spectrum. 
Reorganized for ease of use, featuring many 
new topics, the Sixth Edition of Ramsey & 
Sleeper makes information immediately avail- 
able on standards and practices, materials 
and assemblies, details and specifications. 
“Ninety-four architectural firms are among the 
contributors to this wholly-revised edition of 
what has truly become the Architect's bible? 
—Architectural Record 
(047170780-5) 1970 


695 pp. $55.00 


go 
arr 


r HE CHANGING SHAPE OF 
LATIN AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE: Conversations 
with Ten Leading Architects 
Dr. Damian Bayon and Paolo Gasparini 


A compelling series of interviews with 10 lead- 
ing Latin American architects. The over 200 
photographs which intersperse the text docu- 
ment the work done by each architect. The 
combination of text and photos gives the 
reader a profound vision of the state of Latin 
American architecture today. 
(0 471 27568-9) 1979 254pp. $39.50 
Í RBAN PLANNING FOR ARID 
ZONES American 


Experiences and Directions 
Edited by Gideon Golany 


Meets the increasing need for knowledge and 
experience at a time when arid zones are 
undergoing rapid development the 
world over. Nineteen experts de- 
fine the problems intraduced by 
the stressful climate and pro- 
pose solutions. The unique fea- 
tures of arid zones are 
discussed in 
terms of exploiting 
those features in 
urban planning. 
You'll also learn 
about such things as 
planning methods to 
compensate for human be- 
havioral stress, and practical 
planning and design in terms of 
water, power, etc. 
(0 471 02948-3) 1978 245 pp. 


NTERNATIONAL URBAN 
GROWTH POLICIES 


New-Town Contributions 
Edited by Gideon Golany 


Here is the first international review of urban 
planning experience and the roles of new 
towns in over a decade. The book compiles 
the most up-to-date information on contem- 
porary new-town policies throughout the 
world, analyzes this information comprehen- 
sively, and prescribes a progressive orienta- 
tion for future development of urban growth 
policies. The papers provide information that 
is valuable to those just beginning to formulate 
strategies in planning and developing urban 
growth policies. 

(0 471 03748-6) 1978 460 pp. $35.00 


= OLAR ENERGY IN BUILDINGS 

Charles Chauliaguet, Pierre Baratsabal, 
and Jean-Pierre Batellier 

Finally, a practical guide to solar energy sys- 

tems for architects, engineers, and builders. 

All information is simply presented and easily 

understood. Includes methods of assessing 

the viability of an individual site and the cri- 

teria involved in assessing the economics of 

the project. 

(0 471 27570-0) $24.25 


$27.50 


1979 192 pp. 


WILEY-INTERSCIENCE, a division of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


605 Third Avenue, New York, NY. 10016 


In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 


0-7416 
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outside walls leaning, buckling or sagging; 
ceilings, walls and floors unsafe or un- 
sound; signs of leaks, sagging or buckling 
which indicate the roof is not weather- 
tight; inadequate ventilation in kitchens 
and bathrooms, and damaged, broken or 
inoperable windows. 

Although the surveyors “cannot project 
the rate of occurrence nationwide for 
administrative deficiencies,” they con- 
clude that there is reason for serious 
concern. Examples of administrative de- 
ficiencies include inadequate systems for 
verifying income, assets and expenses, 
incorrectly calculated gross family contri- 
butions and housing assistance payments, 
lack of tenant recertification on a timely 
basis and allowance of contract rent plus 
utility allowance in excess of fair market 
rent limitations. 

The report recommends that HUD in- 
crease and improve its monitoring to de- 
tect these deficiencies, ensure that project 
owners and managers and PHAs have and 
use adequate systems to achieve compli- 
ance with HUD prerequisites, revise 
handbook requirements and issue a pro- 
gram handbook for PHAs and develop 
and implement stringent penalties for par- 
ticipants who violate HUD regulations. 

HUD has already required repairs of 
units with housing quality violations. It is 


examining administration procedures of 
handling tenant applications, recertifica- 
tion and the vouchering process to mini- 
mize the potential for error, waste and 
fraud, and has developed an information 
and training program for project owners 
and managers and redefined guidelines 
for field office management review, 
among other things. 


Competition: Urban Design 


HUD has announced a 1980 program of 
environmental design awards in three 
categories: (1) project design, including 
buildings, structures, open spaces and 
other projects completed with direct or 
indirect HUD assistance; (2) urban de- 
sign concepts, including design plans for 
the improvement of a large area or 
“physical systems” of a community such 
as waterfronts, transportation corridors 
and residential neighborhoods, and (3) 
urban design assistance, which deals with 
“the art of decision making, with organi- 
zation and communication and with im- 
plementing the resulting quality design.’ 
Architects, planners, engineers, local 
governments, public agencies and other 
design professionals, builders and devel- 
opers are invited to submit entries for 
work undertaken with financial aid from 
HUD and completed after Jan. 1, 1974. 


, 


Entries should be postmarked by Dec. 31. 
A jury of interdisciplinary professionals in 
the fields of natural and social sciences 
and the environmental design arts will 
evaluate the entries and make recommen- 
dations to HUD. Professional adviser is 
Andrew F. Euston Jr., AIA, senior urban 
design program officer at HUD. 

Additional information and entry 
blanks may be obtained from: National 
Awards for Urban Environmental Design, 
HUD, Washington, D.C. 20410. 


Competition: Rail Related Work 


As part of the Department of Transporta- 
tion’s efforts to “encourage well-designed 
facilities and equipment,” the Federal 
Railroad Administration has initiated a 
design awards program. 

Awards will be given for “outstanding 
examples” of public and private railroad 
related design achievements completed 
since 1974 or currently under develop- 
ment. The six categories are: (1) urban 
design, architecture, landscaping and 
graphic arts; (2) intermodal passenger 
terminals; (3) multiple use of railroad 
rights-of-way and joint development; 

(4) planning or development adjacent to 

a rail facility that reinforces the railroad 

function; (5) preservation of historic or 
continued on page 72 


NOW... Allthe 
benefits of 
Carpeting... 


HAWS 
drinking fountain 


has wheelchair access 


e. 


With ample knee space from three 
sides for easy approach and a self- 
closing feather-touch push-bar valve 
for easy operation, this compact wall- 
mounted Haws drinking fountain may 
be reached with a minimum of posi- 
tioning and hand movement. Model 
1107 in #4 stainless steel satin 
finish or Model 1107B in stainless 
steel Sienna Bronze finish readily 
meet the requirements of Public 
Law 90.480 which mandates 
handicapped-accessible facilities 
in new and some existing public 
buildings. A remote chiller with 
grille is available at extra cost. 
For complete information, contact 
Haws Drinking Faucet Co., 

P.O. Box 1999, Berkeley, CA 94701. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


with better 


STATIC PROTECTION 
than tile. 


LUMPY CARPET 


High Performance Anti-Static Carpeting 


COMPU-CARPET permanently anti-static carpets and 
COMPU-MATS™ e Eliminate static problems in com- 
puter and terminal areas * Protect sensitive electronic 
equipment ¢ Meet IBM recommendations * Provide 
comfort and acoustical advantages of high quality 
carpeting Carry a 5-Year wear and static warranty. 


U.S. Pat. No. 4,153,749. 
/ NITED Dept. A 
l// TECHAICAL 
GREE PROQUCTS, INC. GTS, INL. Westwood, MA 02090 
THE "THE STATIC CONTROL PEOPLE CONTROL PEOPLE (617) 326-7611 
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Interns from page 63 
The SupEdGuides are not a manner of learning in the formal 
sense; rather, they are to be used to actually supplement the day- 
to-day experience an intern gains in an office.” 

The continuing education committee is also “taking a hard 
look at what other kinds of educational opportunities we can 
provide AIA's associate members," says Rosenfeld. “How can 
we better key them into the network of programs that corporate 
members are using?” A recent survey of approximately 4,000 
associate members’ educational needs will assist in defining ap- 
propriate subjects, and the professional development seminars at 
the 1980 AIA convention will include, for the first time, a series 
of programs designed specifically for associate members. In- 
cluded might be a review session for Section A (design problem) 
of the NCARB professional examination. 

Rosenfeld, who has reported on IDP in various states, believes 
that its growth has been relatively slow—and perhaps it should 
be. "Some states which went into the process of adopting thc 
program, getting everyone in line very quickly, are experiencing 
difficulty," he says. "The states that started more slowly, testing 
out some of the concepts to see, for example, how many advisers 
are needed, how the sponsor and intern relationship really 
works, whether the program works better in a small or large 
office and giving consideration to the experience settings for in- 
terns—those states are now more successful.” 

And on the part of the entrant to the profession who may 
want to become involved in IDP, what is required? There are 
options. In states where IDP has been adopted, the intern can go 
the "official" route and start a record with NCARB. The intern 
would communicate with an IDP coordinator, with the contact 
and adviser assignment usually coming from the local AIA chap- 
ter. There is a modest application fec for those who wish to en- 
roll formally for expenses in establishing a NCARB council 
record and for recordkeeping. 

If the architectural school graduate does not wish to enroll 
formally in those states which have adopted IDP, the local AIA 
chapter will still assign him or her an adviser. Such candidates 
for the registration examination will not be denied the opportu- 
nity to gain valid exposures. Anyone may obtain AIA’s supple- 
mentary education materials. AIA will continuc to provide the 
education programs and advisory services to those who wish to 
avail themselves of the opportunities of IDP by either official or 
informal participation. 

“There is no reason,” Ellison points out, “that ATA’s state 
and local components cannot put into cflect the AIA elements of 
IDP—the advisory system and the supplementary educational 
opportunities. Whether there is a formal IDP or not, these arc 
programs and services that components ought to provide their 
associate members. No component has to wait until there is a 
universal or official statewide IDP to use the SupEdGuides or to 
set up an advisory system. AIA chapter offices should also serve 
as a home for informal peer group activity of intern-architects 
and associate members. 

“It is interesting to speculate that one of the offshoots of IDP 
is that finally AIA has something to offer its associate members. 
That's one of the tremendous assets for the Institute that IDP 
has afforded. All you have to do is look at recent membership 
statistics—there is a significant increase at the associate level. I 
don't know for sure to what extent we can attribute this increase 
to IDP interest and activity, but there may well be a direct con- 
nection. It would appear that IDP—or at least the AIA advisory 
services and supplementary education programs—is being 
viewed as an effective Institute response to the needs of interns 
and associates. We think we have a good foundation on which 
to build." 

As Mark Twain once observed, “Soap and education are not 
as sudden as a massacre, but they are more deadly in the long 
run." Both have that amazing quality of bringing about change— 
almost always for the better. O 
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A SIMPLE SOLUTION TO 
ARCHITECTURAL BARRIERS. 


Whether you're modifying an existing building or designing a 
new, one, accessibility to the handicapped is important. PORCH- 
LIFT offers you a simple, economical solution. It's a safe wheel- 
chair lifting platform permanently anchored beside the steps 
using a minimum of space. Motor and mechanism are enclosed 
in a weather-proof housing, ‘‘Call—Send’’ controls are key 
operated, and it runs on 110 volt current. It's available to fit 
varying heights and is shipped ready for installation. 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE AND NAME OF DEALER NEAREST YOU. 


AMERICAN STAIR-GLIDE CORP. 
4001 East 138th Street, Dept. AIA-129 
Grandview, Missouri 64030 
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DON'T TAKE 
OUR TRADEMARK LIGHTLY! 


SHEETROCK is a brand, a registered trademark for 
gypsum panels made only by U.S.G. Any use of the 
trade name in conjunction with any other make of 
gypsum wallboard is a misuse of our trademark. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM 


101 South Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606 
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cultural sites, or natural features, or 
maintenance and enhancement of operat- 
ing rail facility, and (6) bridges, over- 
passes, tunnel approaches or other 
structural features or support facilities. 


Entries must be postmarked by Jan. 15. 


For more information, contact the 
Department of Transportation, Fed- 
eral Railroad Administration, Associate 
Administrator for Policy and Program 
Development, 400 Seventh Street S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20590. 


1976 Tax Incentives Reported 
Effective Rehabilitation Factor 


The incentives contained in the Tax Re- 
form Act of 1976 “are making a positive 
impact on the revitalization of our cities 
and towns," says a recent report of the 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service entitled Federal Tax Provisions 
to Encourage Rehabilitation of Historic 
Buildings. Section 2124 of the act pro- 
vides a five-year amortization of rehabili- 
tation costs and accelerated deprecia- 
tion; deductions are not allowed for de- 
molishing historic structures and re- 
placement buildings are limited to 
straightline depreciation. 


By May 1, HCRS had certified 753 
rehabilitation projects to receive tax 
benefits, representing $424 million in 
investment funds. About 80 projects were 
denied certification. Among the rehabili- 
tation projects have been hotels, brew- 
eries, commercial and industrial build- 
ings, apartment houses, schools, railroad 
stations and mills. Most of the projects 
are in historic districts either in down- 
town commercial areas or in older resi- 
dential neighborhoods adjacent to cen- 
tral business districts. Two-thirds of the 
projects had budgets larger than $100,- 
000. 

About 54 percent of the certified proj- 
ects provide for housing units. Of the 
4,074 housing units approved, 80 per- 
cent were previously vacant or in com- 
mercial or industrial use. This, HCRS 
Says, represents a net increase of 3,302 
new housing units—nearly 35 percent 
for use as low-income housing. Displace- 
ment has been "insignificant." 

Among the other findings: 

* Preservationists and taxpayers alike 

are "strongly" in favor of an extension 

of the tax incentives beyond 1981, when 
they are to expire under the current law. 

* The incentives are causing an in- 
creased awareness of and interest in the 
preservation of the existing building stock. 


* [n recent months, there has been an 
increase in projects undertaken spe- 
cifically to take advantage of the in- 
centives; many owners say that the tax 
incentives “made the difference between 
an uncertain economic future and finan- 
cial success." 

* From 1978, statistics show that ap- 
plications for certification for the incen- 
tives come from both large-scale devel- 
opers and smaller businessmen. 

* Requests for certification have risen 
from three a week to 30 a week within 
the last year, and it is estimated that 
this may increase to 50 a week by the 
end of 1980. 

* The National Register of Historic 
Places, administered by HCRS, has 
shown an increase in the number of 
properties registered from 1,731 in fiscal 
year 1976 to 2,382 in fiscal year 1978, 
bringing the total number listed to about 
19,000. 

The report also includes descriptions 
of 18 rehabilitation projects certified for 
completion under the tax provisions. 
They range from Carr Mill in Carrboro, 
N.C., to the Marquette Building in Chi- 
cago. 

Single copies of the report are avail- 
able without charge from HCRS, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20243. 


pool, 


Makes Pools and 
Hydrotherapy Tanks 
Accessible to the 


Questions 
About Your 


Handicapped 


* Corrosive Resistant 
Stainless Steel on All 
Exposed Metal Parts 
- Other Metal Parts Treated 
Prior to Epoxy Coating 


* Working Load 350 Ibs. 
Tested to 525 Ibs. 


e Safe- 
No Electricity or Hydraulics 


© Simple Installation 


© Optional Chair or Stretcher 


5200 Dixie Road, Suite 205, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada L4W 1E4 
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Subscription 


To insure fast service on inquiries con- 
cerning your A/A JOURNAL subscription, 
please include the address label from the 
most recent issue received. 


Change of 
Address 


Four weeks’ notice required for change 
of address. Include address label from 
most recent issue and new address in- 
formation in space provided below. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


O Please check here if you wish subscription 
rate information. 


Name 
Address 
City. 
State. 


MAIL TO: 
AIA JOURNAL 
Circulation Dept. 
1735 New York Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


ATTACH 
LABEL 
HERE 


Zip 


DEATHS 


Patti Brigham, Anchorage 

John Monteith Gates, Boca Grande, Fla. 
William A. Manley, Silverdale, Wash. 
Charles Millhouse, Austin, Tex. 

Juliet A. Peddle, Terre Haute, Ind. 
James Grote Vanderpool, FAIA, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

Daniel Carr Whitehead, Oak Lawn, Ill. 


BRIEFS 


*Noise Control for Designers" is the title 
of a free-loan, 20-minute slide/audio 
program, produced by the National 
Bureau of Standards' center for building 
technology. Contact: Modern Talking 
Picture Service, 5000 Park St. N., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 33706. 


Applications for study in the history, 
theory and criticism of architecture, art 
and urbanism will be accepted by the 
center for advanced study in the visual 
arts, National Gallery of Art. Recent re- 
cipients of the doctoral degree (or its 
equivalent) as well as more experienced 
scholars are eligible. Scholars will be pro- 
vided with a monthly stipend and addi- 
tional allowances for research materials, 


housing and travel. Applications will be 
mailed upon request to: Executive As- 
sistant, Center for Advanced Study in the 
Visual Arts, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 20565. 


The Georges Pompidou National Center 
of Art and Culture in Paris, designed by 
the London-based firm of Piano + 
Rogers (see Aug. '77, p. 22), is such a 
smash hit that it now attracts more visi- 
tors than the Eiffel Tower and the 
Louvre combined. Visitors to the center 
have averaged 21,000 a day—50,000 
on some Sundays. 


Edward M. Burke, AIA, and his wife 
Elizabeth have published a pictorial essay 
entitled "Seattle's Other History: Our 
Asian-American Heritage," which re- 
veals the role of the Asian-American in 
the growth of their home town of Seattle. 
The booklet is available for $3.25. For 
information contact: Edward M. Burke, 
AIA, Burke Associates, 622 S. Washing- 
ton St., Seattle, Wash. 98104. 


An architectural study tour of France 
will be conducted in January by the Bos- 
ton Architectural Center. The tour will 
leave Boston on Jan. 12 and return on 
the 27th. Contact: BAC, 320 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 02115. 


Lawrence P. Lammers, AIA, and Owen 
B. Hardy have received the first annual 
award of merit from the American As- 
sociation of Hospital Consultants for 
their collaboration on the book Hospitals: 
The Planning and Design Process (see 
Nov. ’78, p. 70). 


The National Organization of Minority 
Architects has elected Leon Bridges, AIA, 
of Baltimore as its president. The im- 
mediate past president is Andrew L. 
Heard, AIA, of Chicago; first vice presi- 
dent is Paul S. Devrouax, AIA, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


H. H. Waechter, AIA, of Creswell, Ore., 
was invited by the Fine Arts Academy 

in Berlin to assist in the preparation 

of a commemorative show on the work of 
the late architect Bruno Taut, under whom 
Waechter studied and about whom he has 
written extensively. Taut's 100th birthday 
anniversary will be celebrated at the 1984 
international building exposition in Berlin. 


Career position: Iowa Chapter/AIA, Des 
Moines, seeks an executive director. 
Salary negotiable commensurate with 
experience. Send letter of interest and 
résumé prior to Jan. 28 to Search Com- 
mittee, Iowa Chapter/AIA, 512 Walnut 
St., Des Moines, Iowa 50309. O 


KING FAISAL UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE AND PLANNING 


DAMMAM, SAUDI ARABIA 


FACULTY POSITIONS OPEN 


The home in history. 
And vice versa. 


Using home design as a mirror of American culture, 
David Handlin has created a brilliant synthesis of social 


New positions for faculty at all levels have been created for the 


and architectural history. Economic growth, religious be- 


academic year 1980-1981 in the following areas: 


ARCHITECTURE URBAN/REGIONAL PLANNING 
ENGINEERING SCIENCES BUILDING TECHNOLOGY 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE MATHEMATICS/PHYSICS 


PREREQUISITES: Ph.D., M.A. or equivalent degree; practical 
and/or teaching experience; membership in professional organi- 
zation. 

SALARIES: Competitive with western academic institutions. 


BENEFITS: Include free furnished accommodations, educational 
allowance for four children, air tickets to and from Saudi Arabia 
once a year for husband, wife and two children, 60-day summer 
holiday, no Saudi income tax. 


Language of instruction is English. Positions begin in September 
1980. 


Please send complete resume, including daytime telephone numbers, and a listing 
of three references to: 

DEAN AHMED FARID MOUSTAPHA 

COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE AND PLANNING 

KING FAISAL UNIVERSITY 

C/O SAUDI ARABIAN EDUCATIONAL MISSION 

2221 WEST LOOP SOUTH 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 77027 
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liefs, technological advances, social reform movements, 
popular tastes, immigration and urbanization—all are re- 
flected, as Handlin demonstrates, in the wood and bricks 
and mortar of the houses and apartments we 


live in today. 
THE | 


AMERICAN HOME 


Architecture and Society 1815-1915 


David Handlin 
X». “> With 200 black-and-white 


photographs $20.00 
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Johnson, Philip. Je 25, 44, 52, 76 

Johnson, Samuel C.: Mr. Wright and the John- 
sons of Racine, Wis. Jan 63 

Jonassen, James O. [bk rev] Mar 92 

Jones, A. Quincy. [obit] Oct 92 

Jones, Walk, & Francis Mah. Mid-May 250 

Joyce, Pearson & Prout. Mid-May 254 


K 

Kahn, Louis. May 11; Sep 60; Nov 88 

Kaleidoscope. [Canty and Miller] Mid-May 146 

Kaleidoscope [daylighting] Sep 76 

Kan, Shiu-Kay. Jy 45 

Kansas City, Mo. Mar issue 

Kansas City Rediscovers Its Downtown Core. 
[Freeman] Mar 58 

Kassabaum, George E. Nov 36 

Kassler, Elizabeth. [bk rev] Sep 98 

Kawai, Kenji. Nov 58 

Keck, George Fred, and William. Dec 48 

Kemper award. see Awards 

Kerhonkson, N.Y. Holy Trinity Ukranian Cath- 
olic Church Mid May 151 

Kessler, William, & Associates. Mid-May 236 

Kewin, George. Jy 22 

Kim, Tai Soo. Mid-May 260 

Knecht, Robert: Waterfronts: Rediscovering a 
Neglected Asset. Feb 54 

Knowles, Ralph. Sep 66 

Knoxville, Tenn. May 72; Sep 13 

Kresge Postscript. [Lym] Ag 55 

Krinsky, Carol Herselle: The Movement to Pre- 
serve Architects’ Records. Mar 140 

Krishna park. Oct 88 

Krog, Steven R.: Evaluation: The Fabric of 
Roosevelt Island. May 38 

Kump, Ernest, & Associates. Ag 38, 44 


L 

Laboratories. see Research facilities 

Lacy, Bill. May 34 

Landrieu, Moon. Sep 42 

Landscape architecture. May 38 

Latimer, John D., & Associates. Mid-May 158 

Lawrence Institute of Technology. May 34 

Lawton, M. Powell: Evaluation: Designing for 
Confused Elderly People. Feb 59 

Le Corbusier. Sep 56 

Legislation. A/E procurement Apr 22, Mid-May 
13, Nov 36; AIA activity Feb 25, Mid-May 
25; copyright Feb 74; energy Mid-May 25, 
Ag 13, Sep 16, Nov 22; liability Mid-May 25; 
Pennsylvania Ave. Mid-May 72; Registration 
May 25, Jy 22, Ag 22, Dec 20; see also Testi- 
mony, AIA and specific topics 

Lessons of Rosslyn. [Canty] Apr 41 

Levin, Richard, Associates Inc. Mid-May 244 

Levine, Charley J.: Using Streets as Housing 
Sites. Dec 44. 

Lewis, Charles A.: The Healing Role of Inner 
City Gardens. Feb 36 

Leyse, Dale R. Nov 92 

Liability. Mid-May 25 

Library architecture. Chicago Public Mid-May 
192; Denver center Sep 84; Folger Je 25; 
Kitzkyushu Nov 46; Princeton Sep 82 

Licensing. Apr 26; Mid-May 18; Sep 21; Dec 20 

Liebowitz, Bernard: Evaluation: Designing for 
Confused Elderly People. Feb 59 

Life cycle cost analysis. Mar 126; May 82; Jy 
74; Nov 35 


"Life-Cycle Costing: 
Energy Conservation Projects for 
Buildings." Mar 126 

Livas, Henry L. [obit] Ag 86 

Lively and Versatile Lofts of New York's SoHo. 
[Rossant] Apr 64 

Lobell, John !bk rev] Jy 66 

Logistics Management Institute. Je 29 

London. Temple Bar Mar 118 

"Long-Range Planning Report, 1979." Je 18 

Long-span roofs. Sep 29 

Los Angeles. Garden Grove Community Church 
May 48 

Louis & Henry, Inc. Mid-May 190 

Louisville, Ky. Museum of Natural History and 
Science Mid-May 190 

"Low Rise Housing for Older People." Apr 94 

Lucas & Stubbs. Mid-May 248 

Ludwig, Marilyn. May 14 

Lym, Glenn Robert: Kresge Postscript. Ag 55 

Lyndon, Associates, Inc. Mid-May 182 


A Guide for Selecting 
Public 


M 

Maki, Fumihiko. Nov 57 

"Managing the Architectural Firm of the '80s 
Conference." Ag 22 

Margate, N.J. Lucy Oct 29 

Marketplaces. Mar 82; Sep 83 

Marschall, Albert R. Oct 12 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Je 38 

Masters of Light: Alvar Aalto. [Peters] Sep 52 

Masters of Light: Frank Lloyd Wright. [DeNevi] 
Sep 63 

Masters of Light: Le Corbusier. [Sobin] Sep 56 

Masters of Light: Louis Kahn. [Meyers] Sep 60 

Matthews, Scott: Daylight as a Central Deter- 
minant of Design. Scp 86 

MBT Associates. Mid-May 208; Ag 46 

McCall, Pete: Seeking Permanent Benefit from 
an Energy Fair. May 72 

McDonald's. Feb 17 

"Measuring Racial Discrimination in American 
Housing Markets." Sep 44 

Medals, AIA. see Awards 

Meeker, David Olan, Jr. Feb 25; Sep 38, Nov 35 

Meier, Richard, & Associates. Mid-May 154 

Mellon, Paul. Jan 15 

Membership, AIA. see Associate members, AIA; 
Fellows, AIA; Honorary fellows, AIA; Hon- 
orary members, AIA 

Mental facilities. see Health facilities 

Metabolic architecture. Nov issue 

Meyers, Marshall: Masters of Light: Louis 
Kahn. Sep 60 

Michigan Society of Architects. Apr 88 

Mies van der Rohe, Ludwig. Oct 80 

Miller, Brian: Where the Pioneers Hopes Were 
Highest. Mar 52 

Miller, Nory: A Central City Neighborhood 
Makes a Comeback. Mar 76; Chic Center at 
the Spot Where Kansas City Began. Mar. 
82; Evaluation: No One Is Neutral About 
Gund Hall. Jan 52; Everything Ventured and 
a Great Deal Gained. Mid-May 130; [glass] 
Oct 44; [Japanese architecture] Nov issue; 
Kaleidoscope. Mid-May 146; Monastic Re- 
treat for Secular Scholarship. Mid-May 118; 
Recognizing the Need for Contact with Na- 
ture. Mid-May 138; Two Screen Walls with 
a House in Between. Mid-May 135 

Miller, R. Leonard. [bk rev] Mid-May 264; [bk 
rev] Oct 70 

Miller, William C. [bk rev] Mar 98; [bk rev] 
Sep 100 

Milwaukee. lakefront competition Dec 66 

Minke, Gernot. Jy 46 

Minneapolis. IDS Center Je 52 

Mirrors. Oct 42, 54 

Mississippi River. Feb 46 

Mr. Wright and the Johnsons of Racine, Wis. 
[Johnson] Jan 63 

Mitchell, Ehrman B. convention sites May 14; 
convention theme Jan 31; energy policy Ag 
13; installation Jan 15, Mid-May 37; long- 
span panel Sep 29; San Francisco May 14 


Mitchell/Giurgola. Nov 11 

MLT/ Moore, Lyndon, Turnbull. Mid-May 182 

Modernists, Japanese. Nov 57 

Moline, Ill. Deere & Co. Mid-May 138 

Monastic Retreat for Secular Scholarship. ;Mil- 
ler] Mid-May 118 

Mooney, Robert T.: Waterfronts: 
along the Mississippi. Feb 46 

Monuments. Lincoln Memorial Mar 12; Temple 
Bar, London Mar 12 

Moore, Arthur Cotton: Adaptive Abuse. Ag 58 

Moore, Charles. Mid-May 153; Ag 44, 48, 55 

Morgan, Sherley W. [obit] Apr 96 

Morgan & Lindstrom. Mid-May 181 

Moscow. U.S. Embassy Sep 116 

Movement to Preserve Architects’ 
[Krinsky] Mar 140 

Mozuna, Monta Kiko. Nov 58 

Much of What Glitters Is Glass. Oct 42 

Murphy, C. F., Associates. Mid-May 184 

Museums. Boston’s Children Oct 62: building 
art Feb 25; Gunma Nov 46; Kimbell Sep 60; 
Louisiana Museum of Modern Art Sep 81; 
Louisville Mid-May 190; Miro Foundation 
Mid-May 166; Museum of Anthropology, 
University of British Columbia Sep 80; Mu- 
seum Wharf, Boston Mar 17; National Gal- 
lery, East wing Jan 15, Mid-May 104; Sains- 
bury Centre Je 25; St. Louis Art Mid-May 
197; Yale May 11, Mid-May 188 


Building 


Records. 


N 

Nashville, Tenn. Union Station Apr 18 

National Bureau of Standards. fire safety Sep 
24; life cycle costing Mar 126; load standard 
Mar 17; preservation tax incentives May 82; 
Saudi Arabia design prototype Je 94; windows 
Oct 20 

National Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards. annual meeting Ag 22; examination 
Sep 21; executive director Oct 84; IDP Jy 14, 
Dec 47; registration laws Mar 25, Dec 20 

National Council of Engineering Examiners. 
Mar 25 

National Endowment for the Arts. AIA medal- 
ist Mar 41; architectural competitions Oct 80; 
Pittas Mid-May 18; Presidential design awards 
Jy 25 

National Energy Act. Mid-May 30 

National Energy Policy and Conservation Act. 
Nov 35 

National Gallery of Art, East wing. see Wash- 
ington, D.C. National Gallery of Art, East 
Wing. 

National Heritage Policy Act of 1979. Oct 17 

National Housing Conference. May 31 

National Humanities Center. Mid-May 118 

National League of Cities. Ag 29 

National Safety Council. Sep 29 

National Society of Professional Engineers. Sep 
24 

National Solar Heating and Cooling Informa- 
tion Center. Jy 74 

National Trust for Historic Preservation. Jan 
22; Je 32 

National load standard. Mar 17 

Natural areas. Oct 17 

Natural Light. [Villecco] Sep 49 

NCARB. see National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards 

"Neighborhood Conservation and the Elderly." 
Apr 92 

Neighborhoods. Feb 17; Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Mar 120; elderly displacement Apr 92; Kansas 
City Mar 76; Transit systems Ag 29 

Nelsen, Ibsen. Mid-May 273 

Nelson, R. G. Mid-May 207 

Neutra, Richard. May 48; Oct 52 

Nervi, Pier Luigi. [obit] Feb 27 

Neuhaus & Taylor. Dec 67 

New American Architecture. Mid-May issue 
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New Harmony, Ind. pottery school Mid-May 
154 

New Haven, Conn. Jackie Robinson Middle 
School Mid-May 157; Yale Art Gallery May 
11; Mid-May 188 

New Japanese Architecture. Nov issue 

New Orleans. Piazza d' Italia Mid-May 153 

New towns. May 38 

New York Urban Development Corporation. 
May 38 

New York City. Bedford Stuyvesant Mar 120; 
Citicorp Mid-May 172; Estes paintings Apr 
70; Evans Partnership Oct 46; Lincoln Center 
Oct 46; Roosevelt Island May 38; SoHo Apr 
64 

Newman, Herbert S., Associates. Mid-May 188 

Newman & Grace. Mid-May 254 

Niagara Falls, N.Y. Rainbow Center Winter 
Garden Mid-May 114 

Nine New ‘Wrinkles on the Water. [Watanabe] 
Nov 56 

1979 AIA Honor Awards. [Osman] Mid-May 
164 

North Carolina architecture. Apr 42 

Northlake Community College. Mid-May 156 

Notre Dame, Ind. St. Mary's College Mid-May 
184 

Nuclear energy. Jy 11; Dec 12 


o 

Oak Park, Ill. Unity Temple Je 32 

Office buildings. Aid Association for Lutherans 
Mid-May 156; Chicago Mid-May 154; Citi- 
corp Mid-May 172; Deere Mid-May 138; 
health hazards Oct 38; IDS Center Je 52; 
Johns-Manville Mid-May 175; Princeton, NJ. 
Mid-May 186; Public Service Co. Mid-May 
158; user evaluations Jan 28 

Office of Technology Assessment. Oct 20 

Officers, AIA. see Board of directors, AIA 

Oliver, Richard B. Mid-May 163 

Olympic games. Sep 16 

Orr, Douglas. May 11 

Osman, Mary E.: 'The Architect's Access to In- 
formation. Jy 62; Intern Program: A Progress 
Report. Dec 47; The 1979 AIA Honor 
Awards, Mid-May 164; Returning the His- 
toric Entry to London Towne. Mar 118 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas. Jan 27 


P 

Paris. Les Halles Je 29 

Parks. Feb 9; Nov 87 

Passive Solar Concepts. [Freeman] Dec 48 

Passive solar energy. see Solar energy 

Pastier, John: An Evangelist of Unusual Archi- 
tectural Aspirations. May 48; U.C. Santa 
Cruz: The Architecture. Ag 42; U.C. Santa 
Cruz: Kresge College: An Evaluation. Ag 48 

Patents. Feb 74 

Paulsen, Svend. Nov 30 

Pawley, Martin. Jy 48 

Pei, I. M. Jan 11, 15; Feb. 25; Je 60, 68; Jy 29 

Pei, I. M., & Partners. Mid-May 104; Je 25, 60, 
68, 76 

Pelli, Cesar. Mid-May 114 

Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpora- 
tion. Feb 21; Mid-May 72 

Perkins, G. Holmes. May 34 

Peters, Richard C.: Masters of Light: Alvar 
Aalto. Sep 52 

Peterson, Charles E. Mar 48 

Pettengill, George E. [bk rev] Feb 72; [bk rev] 
Mid-May 270 

Philadelphia. Weiss Institute Feb 59 

Phoenix. bell tower Mid-May 151 

Photographers. Oct 37 

Pidgeon Audio Visual. Nov 19 

Pielstick Gibson & Associates. Mid-May 220 

Piirimae, Tiido. [obit] Je 102 

Policies, AIA. Jan 15; Mid-Ag issue; see also 
specific subjects 
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Pollution. Jy 77; Oct 38; Nov 11 

Ponti, Gio. [obit] Nov 94 

Pope John Paul II. Nov 14 

Portland, Ore. energy policy Oct 17: Transit 
Mall Mid-May 176 

Postoccupancy evaluation. Ag 56: Bennington 
dormitories Apr 58; Gund Hall Jan 52: Holy- 
oke Center Jan 48; IDS Center Je 52; Kresge 
College, University of California Ag 48; Na- 
tional Center for Atmospheric Research Je 
68: Roosevelt Island May 38: SCSD program 
Apr 52; Weiss Institute Feb 59 

Practice. A/E procurement Feb 22, Apr 22, 
Mid-May 13, Je 29, Nov 36; copyright Feb 
74; employment Nov 19; history Feb 43; lia- 
bility Mid-May 25; licensing Apr 26, May 25, 
Mid-May 18, Jy 22, Ag 22, Dec 20; overseas 
markets Oct 80, 88; salaries Nov 14, 19 

Predock, Antoine, Mid-May 148 

Preservation. abuses Ag 58; ACHP Jy 78, Oct 
29: AIA honor awards Mid-May 186, 188, 
190, 192, 194, 196; AIA policy Jan 15; City 
of Paris building Oct 33; condensation prob- 
lems Mar 25; energy conservation Jy 77; GSA 
Apr 18; Interior Department guidelines Sep 
120; Jenney building Jy 78; marketplace Mar 
25; Lucy Oct 29; NTHP Jan 22, Je 32; Pru- 
dential building Jan 22; SoHo Apr 64; sum- 
mary Mid-May 88; taxes May 82, Dec 72; 
urban revitalization Jy 77 

Prestressed Concrete Institute. Jan 27 

Price, Beryl. [obit] Je 102 

Prince, Edward M.: Protection for Architects 
in Copyright, Patent Laws. Feb 74 

Princeton, N.J. Gunwyn Ventures Mid-May 
186; university library Sep 82 

Pritzker architectural award. see Awards 

Problems of Practice Through the Centuries. 
[Jarmul] Feb 43 

Procurement. see A/E procurement 

Product and Professional Design Liability In- 
surance Tax Equity Act of 1979. Mid-May 
25 

Professional conduct. see Ethics 

Professional registration examinations. see Li- 
censing 

Profile: The 1979 Firm Award Winner. [Dean] 
Feb 28 

Proposition 13. May 17; Mid-May 18 

"Protecting Solar Access for Residential De- 
velopment." Sep 21 

Protection for Architects in Copyright, Patent 
Laws, (Prince, Brinkman and Elderkin] Feb 
74 

Providence, R.I. Brown University Mid-May 
182 

Provincetown, Mass. Playhouse Jan 76 

Public buildings service. see GSA 


R 

Racine, Wis. “Wingspread” Jan 63 

Railway stations. Apr 18; Dec 70 

Ramos, Lemuel. Mid-May 248 

Rand, George: Caution: The Office Environ- 
ment May Be Hazardous to Your Health. 
Oct 38 

Rand, George: Evaluation: A Look Back at the 
60s’ Sexiest System. Apr 52 

Rapson, Ralph, & Associates. Mid-May 243 

Rasmussen, Steen. Mar 48 

Recertification. see Licensing 

Recognizing the Need for Contact with Nature. 
[Miller] Mid-May 138 

Records. see Architects’ records 

Recreational facilities. Feb 9; Mid-May 114; 
Nov 30, 87 

Recycling. see Preservation 

Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau. 
Sep 24 

Redlining. May 28 

Regional planning. see Urban affairs 

Regional/Urban Design Assistance Teams. May 
72; Jy 21, 22 

Registration laws. Mar 25; Jy 22; Ag 22; Sep 21; 
Dec 20 


Rehabilitation. see Preservation 

Religious architecture. awards Nov 92: Bags- 
vaerd, Denmark, Sep 76; Crystal Cathedral 
May 48: Garden Grove Community Church 
May 48; Holy Trinity Ukranian Catholic 
Church Mid-May 151; Immaculate Concep- 
tion Cathedral Mid-May 150; Krisna park 
Oct 88; Mount Vernon College chapel Sep 
79; Unity Temple Je 32 

Research facilities. Mid-May 126; Je 68 

Research Triangle Park, N.C. Mid-May 118 

Residential architecture. Bystrom house Mid- 
May 178; garbage housing Jy 40; Hanna- 
Honeycomb house May 82; Japan Nov issue; 
Jones house Mid-May 149; Kansas City Mar 
68; Lake Placid vacation house Mid-May 151; 
Lindstrom house Mid-May 181; Massachu- 
setts coast house Mid-May 152; Predock 
pueblo Mid-May 148; Riley house Mid-May 
130; solar Dec 48; Williams house Mid-May 
135; Wingspread Jan 63; see also Apartment 
buildings; Housing 

“Residential Energy Conservation.” Oct 22 

Residential Fabric of a 'Home-Oriented' City. 
[Dean] Mar 68 

"Residents! Satisfaction in HUD-Assisted Hous- 
ing." Jy 76 

Resolutions, AIA. Mid-May 42; Jy 11 

Restaurants. Feb 17 

Restoration. see Preservation 

Returning the Historic Entry to London Towne. 
[Osman] Mar 118 

Reynolds, Michael. Jy 42 

Reynolds award. see Awards 

Richard Estes’ New York. [Dean] Apr 70 

Richardson, Joseph P. [obit] Nov 94 

Richter, Nora: AIA Component Awards. Mid- 
May 207; Construction Toys at the Octagon 
‘Just for Fun? May 70 

Righter, James V. Mid-May 262 

Riley, Jefferson. Mid-May 130 

Riley, Robert B. Sep 84 

Ritter, James William. Mid-May 246 

Riverways. Jy 30 

RNL, Inc. Jan 27 

Robinson, Cervin: A Triumphal Arch, a Gate- 
way and a Garden. Mid-May 114 

Robinson, Green & Beretta Corporation. Sep 16 

Roche/Dinkeloo. Mid-May 138 

Rockefeller, Nelson A. Mar 12 

Rogers, Archibald. Feb 40 

Rogg, Nathaniel H. Nov 94 

Rokkaku, Kijo. Nov 58 

Roof failures. Sep 29 

Rossant, James S.: The Lively and Versatile 
Lofts of New York's SoHo. Apr 64 

Rosslyn, Va. Apr 26, 41; Mid-May 18 

Rowe Holmes Associates. Jan 27 

Rowlett, John Miles. [obit] Jan 80 

Royal Australian Institute of Architects. Mar 
20 

R/UDAT. see Regional/Urban Design Assist- 
ance Teams 

Rudofsky, Bernard. Mar 48 

Rudolph, Paul. Sep 84 

Rules of conduct, AIA. see Ethics 

Rybczynski, Witold. Jy 44 


S 

Sagaponack, N.Y. Williams house Mid-May 
135 

Sainsbury Centre for the Visual Arts. Je 25 

St. Louis. Art Museum Mid-May 197; Mon- 
santo Environmental Health Laboratory Mid- 
May 126 

St. Louis Chapter/AIA. Nov 14 

St. Mary's College, Notre Dame, Ind. Mid-May 
184 

Salaries. Nov 14, 19 

Salvadori, Mario. Sep 116 

San Antonio, Tex. Paseo del Rio Jy 30 

San Antonio's Linear Paradise. [Black] Jy 30 

San Francisco. City of Paris building Oct 33; 
Market Street May 14 


San Jose, Calif. Oakridge shopping center Sep 
83 

Santa Cruz, Calif. university campus Ag 34, 42, 
48, 55 

Scholarships. Je 38 

School Construction 
Project. Apr 52 

Schools. see Educational facilities 

Schuller, Robert. May 48 

Schwartzberg, Leonard Alan. [bk rev] Mar 90 

Second Annual Review of New American Ar- 
chitecture. [Canty] Mid-May 103 

“Secretary of the Interior’s Standards for His- 
toric Preservation Projects.” Sep 120 

Seeking Permanent Benefit from an Energy 
Fair. [McCall] May 72 

Selection of architects. see A/E procurement 

Selkowitz, Steve: Strategies of Daylight De- 
sign. Sep 68 

Sert Jackson & Associates, Inc. Jan 48; Mid- 
May 166, 170 

Shlaes, Jared. [bk rev] Je 84 

Siegel, Arthur S. Mar 48 

Silvetti, Jorge. Mid-May 161 

Sirica, John F. Ag 21 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. Mid-May 176; Je 
94 

Slice of the City in Cross Section. [Craig] Oct 
62 

Smith, Robert Calhoun. Nov 14 

Sobin, Harris: Masters of Light: Le Corbusier. 
Sep 56 

Society of Clinical Ecology. Nov 11 

Solar energy. access Sep 21; AIA policy Mid- 
May 30, Dec 12; blueprint May 86; Carter 
policy Ag 13, Nov 22; DOE computer pro- 
gram Je 94; housing Nov 27, Dec 48; HUD 
awards Mar 126, Jy 25, Nov 27; insurance 
Jy 74; state legislation Ag 16; see also Energy 
conservation 

Solar Heating and Cooling Demonstration Pro- 
gram. Nov 27, 35 

SOLCOST. Je 94 

Spreiregen, Paul D. Oct 80 

Spring, Bernard P.: Evaluation: From Context 
to Form. Je 68; [bk rev] Feb 63 

Staff, AIA. Feb 86; Mar 122; Ag 22; Mid-Ag 
26; Dec 66 

Stained glass, Oct 48 

Stamps, Architectural. May 17; Ag 21 

Standards. Sep 38 

Standards of Ethical Practice, AIA. see Ethics 

Stanford University. Hanna-Honeycomb house 
May 82 

"State Solar Energy Legislation of 1977." Ag 
16 

“Steelcase National Study of Office Environ- 
ments." Jan 28 

Stein, Richard G. Mar 32 

Stern, Robert. Oct 51 

Stone, Edward D. Oct 89 

Stores. see Marketplaces 

Strategies of Daylight Design. [Villecco, Sel- 
kowitz and Griffith] Sep 68 

Streamlined Variation on 
[Dean] Mid-May 126 

Stubbins, Hugh, & Associates, Inc. Mid-May 
172; Ag 46 

Student centers. see Educational facilities 

Stull, Donald. Mid-May 157 

Sturges Daughn Salisbury Inc. Mid-May 259 

Subways. see Transit systems 

Sullivan, Louis, award. see Awards 

Summers, Nevin. Sep 76 

Sun's Rhythms as Generators of Form. |Vil- 
lecco] Sep 66 

SupEdGuides. Nov 35; Dec 20, 47 

Switzer, Gilbert, & Associates. Mid-May 260 


Systems Development 


Miesian Themes. 


T 

Tafel, Edgar. [bk rev] Mid-May 264; [bk rev] Je 
81 

Taliesin Associated Architects. Mid-May 151 


Tange. Kenzo. Je 42 

Task forces, AIA. design-build/contracting Jan 
18, Jy 14, Ag 22; registration law Sep 21, 
Dec 20 

Tax Reform Act of 1976. May 82; Dec 72 

Taxes. May 82; Ag 25; Dec 72 

Team Zo. Nov 57 

Tel Aviv. housing Dec 44 

lennessee Valley Authority. Sep 86 

Testimony, AIA. architectural excellence Nov 
36; energy auditors Mar 32; energy policy 
Nov 35; liability Mid-May 25; museum of 
building arts Feb 25; standards Sep 38 

Theaters. Jan 76 

"[hinking Small: Transportations Role in 
Neighborhood Revitalization.” Ag 29 

‘This 100 Is Architecture. |Powledge] May 56 

"1 hompson, Benjamin. Oct 35 

Thompson, Milo, Mid-May 151 

Thompson, Ventulett, Stainback & Associates. 
Mid-May 250 

Those Proliferating Atria, [Harney] Jy 50 

Thoughts About Architectural Education. [Col- 
lins] Oct 60 

Tiburon, Calif. Jones house Mid-May 149 

Tile Council of America. Oct 35 

Tossman, Alan, & Steve Wiseman. Mid-May 
155 

'Toys. May 70 

‘Transit systems. Mar 11; Mid-May 176; Ag 29; 
Nov 86 

Transportation Department. Mar 11; Nov 86; 
Dec 70 

Transportation Energy Efficiency Act of 1979. 
Nov 86 

Triumphal Arch, a Gateway and a Garden. 
[Robinson] Mid-May 114 

‘Turnbull, William. Ag 44, 48, 55 

25-year award. see Awards 

Two Screen Walls with a House in Between. 
[Miller] Mid-May 135 


U 

U.C. Santa Cruz: The Architecture. [Pastier] 
Ag 42 

U.C. Santa Cruz: Kresge College: An Evalua- 
tion, [Pastier] Ag 48 

U.C. Santa Cruz: Site and Planning. [Gregory] 
Ag 34 

UIA. see International Union of Architects 

UIFA. see International Union of Women 

Architects 

University architecture. see Educational facili- 

ties 

University of British Columbia. Sep 80 

University of California, Santa Cruz. Ag 34, 42, 

48, 55 

University of East Anglia, Norwick, England. 

Je 25 

Upton, Dell. [bk rev] Mid-May 272; 

Jy 70 

Urban affairs. AIA citations Je 21; block grants 
Sep 38; gardens Feb 36; Italian hilltowns Dec 
28; Milwaukee competition Dec 66; national 
policy Nov 86; parks Feb 9, Nov 87; UDAG 
program Ag 26; UED program Ag 29; ULI 
awards Dec 67; see also Housing; HUD; 
Neighborhoods; and names of individual cities 

Urban Land Institute, Dec 67 

Urban Park and Recreation Act. Nov 87 

Urbana, Ill. Christian Science Student Center 
Sep 84 

U.S. Conference of Mayors. Nov 86 

User evaluation. see Postoccupancy evaluation 

Using Mirrors to a Variety of Effects. [Heyne] 
Oct 54 

Using Streets as Housing Sites. [Levine] Dec 44 

Utzon, Jorn. Sep 76 


[bk rev] 


v 

Vacation homes. see Residential architecture 

Van der Ryn/Calthorpe & Partners. Sep 86 

Vancouver. University of British Columbia mu- 
seum Sep 80 

Venturi & Rauch. Nov 11 


Villecco, Marguerite: Natural Light. Sep 49; 
Strategies of Daylight Design. Sep 68; The 
Sun's Rhythms as Generators of Form. Sep 
66 

Von Roenn, Kenneth. Oct 48 

Vosbeck, R. Randall. Jy 11 


Ww 

Waechter, H. H. [bk rev] May 76 

Wagner, Richard. [bk rev] Apr 78 

Waldman, Peter. Oct 44 

Walton, Madden, Cooper, Inc. Nov 92 

Warnecke, John Carl, & Associates. Mid-May 
156; Ag 38; Nov 87 

Warner, William. Jan 76 

Washington, D.C. building art museum Feb 25, 
Mid-May 18; Federal Triangle Feb 18; Folger 
library Je 25; International Center Nov 87; 
Kennedy Center Oct 89; Lincoln Memorial 
Mar 12, Jy 6; Mount Vernon College Sep 79; 
National Gallery of Art, East wing Jan 15, 
Mid-May 104, Je 25; papal mass Nov 14; 
Pennsylvania Ave. Mid-May 72; Senate office 
building Nov 87; skyline Apr 26, 41, Mid- 
May 18; Willard Hotel Feb 21 

Watanabe, Hiroshi: Nine New ‘Wrinkles on the 
Water. Nov 56 

Waterfronts: Building 
[Mooney] Feb 46 

Waterfronts: Rediscovering a Neglected Asset. 
[Bachman and Knecht] Feb 54 

Watson, Donald. Mid-May 260 

Webb, Bruce C. Mid-May 163 

Weber, Stephen F. May 82 

Weese, Harry, & Associates. Feb 18 

Weese Seegers Hickey Weese. Mid-May 252 

When an Architect Becomes a Novelist. [Dean] 
Feb 40 

Where Architects and | Behavioralists 
[Berkeley] Ag 56 

Where the Pioneers’ Hopes Were Highest. [Mil- 
ler] Mar 52 

White, Kevin H. Oct 35 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Mid-May 158 

Willams, Ted. Mid-May 135 

Wilmington, N.C. Feb 54 

Wilson, Forrest: Building with the Byproducts 
of Society. Jy 40 

Wilson, Richard Guy. [bk rev] Jan 71; [bk rev] 
Ag 76 

Wimberly Whisenand Allison Tong & Goo. 
May 28 

Wind turbines. Ag 16 

Windows, Oct 20 

Wohlert & Bo. Sep 81 

Wolfenbarger, Floyd O. [obit] Oct 92 

Women in architecture. May 28 

Wood, Ernest. [AIA convention] Je 11; Chart- 
ing the Influence of Design Trends. Apr 42 

Wood, Timothy. Mid-May 275 

Worcester, Mass. Mechanics Hall Mid-May 194 

Worthington, Carl, Associates. Mid-May 220 

Wright, Frank Lloyd. anecdotes Jan 63; biog- 
raphies Je 81; Hanna-Honeycomb house 
May 82; light Sep 63; Unity Temple Je 32 

Wurster, William. Ag 34 

Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons. Ag 38, 44 


along the Mississippi. 


Meet. 


Y 

Yale University. Art Gallery May 11, Mid-May 
188 

Yamashita, Kazumasa. Nov 57 

“Yellow Pages.” Mid-Ag issue 

Yoshizaka, Takamasa. Nov 71 


Z 

Zarakov, Barry N. [bk rev] Mar 106; [bk rev] 
Apr 80; [bk rev] Ag 80 

Zeisel Research group. Apr 94 

Zuk, Radislav. Mid-May 151 
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INTRODUCING QUIET-COR. 

THE BIGGEST THING TO EVER 
COME BETWEEN 

A FLOOR AND A CEILING. 


M” builders and architects will agree that floor tiles are tough, their beauty far outlasting other types of 
residential flooring. But, up until now, there was just one thing that kept them from being at home in 
apartment buildings. They were noisy. 

That's why GAF has created Gafstar® Quiet-Cor" underlayment. A revolution in apartment flooring. 

You install it right over concrete. And although Quiet-Cor measures only 1/16th of an inch, it makes a big 
difference in how floor tiles sound one lloar below "M [GAF Corporation, MO N istis! 

Tests proved it. In fact, its use has already been approved | 

à hi siam . PO. Box 1121, Radio City Station 
by many municipal housing codes across the country. | 
T s esie iq tin New York, New York 10019 

Which not only means less noise for tenants. It also means | 
less headaches for you 

And speaking of less headaches for you, Quiet-Cor is 
available as a complete flooring program that includes 
adhesives, Quiet-Cor underlayment in 3-foot rolls, and your I 
choice of floor tiles. fy i —— JD 

GAF makes them all. And sells them all. Eni ^ 5 

So now you can have the beauty and performance of floor . i GAFST^A 
tiles in the apartments you build. 


And not have to worry about disturbing the neighbors. QUIET-COR' 


UNDERLAYMENT 


Please send me more information on Gafstar 
| Quiet-Cor underlayment. 


Company. 


Circle 30 on information card 


Beauty that's 
more than skin deep. 


Architect: Wendell Lovett, FAIA, Seattle, Washingt 


Enhance and protect the natural beauty of wood with Olympic Oil Stain. 
Olympic penetrates wood to protect from within. Rich linseed oil and micro-milled 
pigments soak down into the fibers, giving wood a deep, uniform finish. à 
that stays beautiful no matter how wet or how dry the weather gets. 

For additional information, consult your 


1979 Sweet's Catalog. Or write Olympic: Dept. Penetrates to 
P, PO. Box 1497, Bellevue, WA 98009. Protect wood 


beautifully. 


Circle 31 on information card 


